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Feeding  the  Hens. 

FOR  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  at  work  with  the 
same  family  of  Birred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  have 
learned  several  ways  to  feed  and  handle  them  to 
secure  eggs  and  to  avoid  the  losses  which  are  60  com- 
mon to  mature  hens  of  that  breed,  from  overfatness.  Other 
methods  of  feeding  may  be  as  good,  or  even  better.  While  it 
Is  true  that  only  the  full  fed  ben  can  lay  to  the  limit  of  her 
capacity,  it  is  equally  true  that  full  feeding  of  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  unless  correctly  done,  results  disastrously. 

Several  years  ago  we  gave  up  the  morniDg  masb,  and  fed  it 
late  in  the  afternoon,  with  far  better  results  than  when  fed  In 
the  morning.  The  full  meal  in  the  morning  had  produced  lazi- 
ness, fatness,  and  soft  shelled  eggs  in  our  Plymouth  Rocks, 
but  these  bad  conditions  and  results  were  not  encountered 
when  the  birds  were  required  to  eat  slowly,  and  exercise  by 
digging  the  bard  grains  out  of  the  straw  bedding. 

The  birds  were  fed  throughout  the  year  daily  as  follows: 
Each  pen  of  22  received  one  pint  of  wheat  in  the  deep  litter 
early  in  the  morning.  At  9.30  A.  M.  one-half  pint  of  oats  was 
fed  to  them  in  the  same  way.  At  1  P.  M.  one-half  pint  of 
cracked  corn  was  given  in  the 
litter  as  before.  At  3  P.  M.  in 
winter,  and  4  P.  M.  in  summer 
they  were  given  all  the  mash 
they  would  eat  up  clean  in  half 
an  hour.  The  mash  was  made 
of  the  following  mixture  of 
meals  :  200  lbs.  wheat  bran  ; 
100  lbs.  corn  meal;  100  lbs. 
wheat  middlings;  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal;  100  lbs.  gluten 
meal;  100  lbs.  beef  scrap.  The 
mash  contained  one-fourth  of 
its  bulk  of  clover  leaves  and 
heads  obtained  from  the  feeding 
floor  in  the  cattle  barn.  The 
clover  was  covered  with  hot 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  or  four  hours.  The  mash 
was  made  quite  dry,  and  rub- 
bed down  with  the  shovel  in 
mixing,  so  that  the  pieces  of 
clover  were  separated  and 
covered  with  the  meal.  Cracked 
bone,  oyster  shell,  clean  grit, 
and  water  were  before  them  all 
of  the  time.  Two  large  man- 
golds were  fed  to  the  birds  in 
each  pen  daily  in  winter.  They 
were  stuck  onto  large  nails 
which  were  partly  driven  into 
the  wall  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  floor.  Very  few  soft  shelled 
eggs  were  laid,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  not  an  egg  has  been 
eaten  by  the  Bens  during  the 
last  five  years. 

The  records  of  several  years 
feeding  show  that  from  fifty 
to  fifty-five  pounds  of  the  dry 

meals,  not  including  the  clover  leaves  of  which  the  mash 
was  made  up,  were  eaten  by  each  hen  per  year.  The  quantity 
of  grain  fed  in  the  litter  was  the  same  every  day,  winter  or 
summer.  The  quantity  of  mash  was  variable,  being  all  thev 
would  eat  in  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day.  They  ate  more 
In  cold  than  in  warm  weather;  also  considerably  more  when 
they  were  laying  heavily  than  when  thev  were  yielding  few 
eggs. 

The  feeding  above  described  was  with  hens  in  a  bouse  kept 
warm  enough  by  hot  water  pipes,  so  that  the  temperature  was 
above  the  freezing  point  at  all  times.  The  amount  of  food 
required  by  the  birds  kept  in  this  bouse  for  several  years  was 
always  less  during  the  winter  season  than  where  birds  were 
kept  In  the  colder  houses. 


In  addition  to  the  50  to  55  lbs.  of  mash,  the  bens  in  this 
bouse  have  averaged  each  year  1S.2  lbs.  wheat,  6.4  lbs.  cracked 
corn,  5.8  1  bs.  of  oats,  5.9  lbs.  oyster  shell,  3.2  lbs.  dry  poultry 
bone,  2.9  lbs.  mica  grit,  and  40  lbs.  mangolds.  The  straw  for 
litter  has  averaged  36  lbs.  per  bird. 

The  birds  fed  and  boused  as  above  described  have  averaged 
laying  about  150  eggs  each. 

Cracked  Corn  and  Beef  Scrap  Substitute 
for  the  Moist  Mash. 

Last  year  300  April  and  May  hatched  pullets  were  put  in  six 
pens  in  the  open  front  bouse,  and  the  birds  in  all  pens  were 
selected  so  as  to  have  the  lots  equal  in  quality.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  birds  were  fed  on  dry  grains  in  the  litter  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  a  full  feed  of  moist  mash  was  given  towards 
evening.    The  mash  was  made  as  above  described. 

The  other  150  birds  were  fed  the  same  quantities  and  kinds 
of  dry  grains  In  the  litter,  but  instead  of  moist  mash  they  were 
given  all  they  would  eat  of  dry  cracked  corn  in  troughs  at 
evening.  Dry  beef  scraps  were  kept  within  their  reach  at  all 
times.    Both  lots  were  constantly  supplied  with  oyster  shell, 
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4.4  lbs. ;  bone,  1.7  lbs.;  grit,  2.9  lbs.;  beef  scrap,  14.7  lbs.; 
mangolds,  40  lbs. ;  straw,  36  lbs. 

Cost  of  food  and  straw,  Lot  1,  SI. "3.   Lot  2,  $1.69. 

Cost  of  food  without  mangolds,  Lot  1,  $1.48.  Lot  2,  $1.43. 

Eggs  yielded,  Lot  1, 151.    Lot  2,  149. 

Comparisons  of  the  costs  of  the  two  rations  and  the  egg 
yields  of  the  birds  fed  upon  them  do  not  show  very  great 
advantages  of  one  ration  over  the  other.  There  were  no 
marked  differences  in  the  appearances  and  health  of  the  birds 
in  the  two  lots.  They  were  in  good  general  health,  aside  from 
the  difficulties  that  arise  when  birds  are  induced  to  overload 
their  crops  after  a  period  of  partial  fasting.  The  free  use  of 
cracked  corn  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  ration,  and  the  egg 
yield  was  not  depressed  sufficiently  to  indicate  tbat  that  ration 
was  faulty  in  its  production.  When  compared  with  the  food 
required  to  feed  a  hen  a  year  in  the  warmed  bouse,  which  was 
about  95  lbs.,  the  109  lbs.  used  in  this  test  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  15%. 

As  the  birds  in  each  house  laid  about  'be  same  number  of 
eggs,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  tbat  the  excess  of  food 
was  needed  for  maintenance  in  the  colder  house  where  the 
•birds  were  in  out-of-door  tem- 
perature during  the  most  of  the 
daytime  throughout  the  year. 

Although  as  many  eggs  were 
yielded  by  the  birds  eating  less 
food  in  the  warmed  house,  the 
greater  vigor  and  less  losses 
among  birds  in  the  open  front 
house  more  than  compensated 
for  the  excess  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

In  Lot  2,  where  the  birds 
helped  themselves  at  will  to  beef 
scrap,  they  ale  of  it,  on  the 
average,  14.7  lbs.  during  the 
year;  while  in  Lot  1,  each  bird 
received  8.7  lbs.  of  the  scrap  in 
the  mash.  This  leaves  a  differ- 
ence of  6  lbs.  in  the  amount  of 
animal  food  consumed  b  y 
individuals  in  the  two  lots.  Was 
this  difference  supplied  by  the 
materials  rich  in  vegetable  pro- 
tein which  made  up  a  part  of 
the  masb,  viz.,  the  linseed  and 
gluten  meals? 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
quantity  of  oyster  shell,  bone, 
and  srrit  eaten  by  the  birds  hav- 
ing a  constant  supply  of  beef 
scrap  was  markedly  less  than 
when  the  supply  of  scrap  was 
limited  to  that  contained  in  the 
masb. 


Model   Barred   Plymouth  Rocks. 

dry  crushed  bone,  and  mica  crystal  grit.  Mangolds  were  fed 
through  the  winter,  and  when  the  runs  were  bare  in  summer 
other  green  food  was  supplied. 

The  materials  used  by  each  lot  during  the  full  year  average 
per  bird  as  follows: 

Pounds  of  Dry   Grain,  Straw,  riangolds, 
etc.,  per  Bird  for  One  Year. 

Lot  1  With  Mash.—  Mash ,  53.3  lbs.;  wheat,  23.8  lb*. ; 
cracked  corn  in  litter,  7.7  lbs.;  oats,  6.9  lbs. ;  oyster  shell,  8  5 
lbs.;  bone,  4.4  lbs.;  grit,  4.2  lbs.;  beef  scrap,"—;  mangolds, 
40  lbs. ;  straw,  36  lbs. 

Lot  2  Without  Mash.- Cracked  corn,  45.4  lbs. ;  wheat,  23.8 
lbs. ;  cracked  corn  in  litter,  7.7  lbs. ;  oats,  6.9  lbs. ;  oyster  shell, 


Dry  Feeding. 

On  the  first  of  last  November 
we  began  feeding  550  Apriland 
May  hatched  pullets  wholly  on 
dry  food.  They  were  In  the 
curtain  front  houses,  with  warm  elevated  roosting  closets, 
and  in  flocks  of  50.  100.  and  150.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  flocks  of  50  bird*  were  given  two  quarts  of  cracked 
corn ;  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  they  had  oue  quart  of  wheat  and 
one  quart  of  oats.  This  dry  material  was  all  spread  on  the 
litter  on  the  floor,  but  was  not  raked  in.  Along  one  side  of  the 
pens  were  feed  troughs  with  slatted  fronts,  in  which  was  kept 
»  supply  of  the  dry  material  of  which  the  moist  mash,  before 
described,  was  composed.  These  troughs  were  never  allowed 
to  remain  empty  when  the  supply  was  exhausted.  The  dry 
mash  was  constantly  within  the  reach  of  all  birds,  and  they 
helped  themselves  at  will.  Oyster  shell,  dry  cracked  bone 
grit,  and  charcoal  were  accessible  at  all  times.  A  moderate 
supply  of  raw  mangolds  and  plenty  of  clean  warm  water  was 
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furniehed  them.  When  they  were  first  put  upon  this  ration 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  dry  mixture  in  the  troughs, 
and  ate  of  it  sparingly,  but  in  three  or  four  days  they  were 
using  as  much  of  it  as  at  any  later  time  until  they  got  to  laying 
heavily.  When  the  feeds  of  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  oats 
were  given,  the  birds  were  alwaysready  and  anxious  for  them, 
and  would  scratch  in  the  litter  for  the  very  last  kernel  before 
going  to  the  troughs  where  au  abundance  of  food  was  in  store. 

It  was  very  evident  that  they  liked  the  broken  and  whole 
grains  better  than  the  mixture  of  the  fine  materials;  yet  they 
by  no  means  disliked  it,  for  tbey  helped  themselves  to  t  —  a 
mouthful  or  two  at  a  time  —  whenever  they  seemed  to  need  it, 
and  never  went  to  bed  with  empty  crops,  so  far  as  we  could 
discover.  They  apparently  did  not  like  it  well  enough  to  gorge 
themselves  with  it,  and  sit  down,  loaf,  get  overfat,  and  lay 
soft  shelled  eggs,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  when  they  are  given  warm  morning  mashes  in  troughs. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  feeding  are  that 
the  ■ash  is  put  in  the  troughs  at  any  convenient  time,  only 
gua  diug  against  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  and  the  entire 
avoidance  of  the  mobbing  that  always  occurs  at  trough  feeding 
when  that  is  made  a  meal  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  at  morning 
or  evening.  There  are  no  tailings  to  be  gathered  up  or  wasted 
as  is  common  when  a  full  meal  of  mash  is  given  at  night.  The 
labor  is  very  much  less,  enabling  a  person  to  care  for  more 
birds  than  when  the  reg- 
ular evening  mea  is 
given. 

We  cannot  give  the 
results  of  a  full  year's 
feeding  in  this  way,  as 
we  have  practiced  it  only 
from  the  first  of  last  No- 
vember to  the  close  of 
June.  The  number  of 
hens  lost  during  the 
winter  has  been  less  than 
ever  before,  even  when 
they  were  kept  in  the 
same  style  of  houses. 
We  can  ascribe  this  to 
no  other  cause  than  that 
the  birds  did  not  over- 
load with  food  at  any 
time.  We  have  never 
bad  so  many  eggs  laid 
during  the  winter 
months  by  a  like  numbe 
of  hens,  but  that  may  be 
due  to  better  breeding,  or 
to  the  open  front  houses 
which  the  birds  occu- 
pied. 

During  the  thirty-one 
days  of  March  the  550 
birds  consumed  on  the 
average,  per  bird,  the 
following  materials, viz. : 
Cracked  corn,  2  lbs.; 
wheat,  1.09  lbs. ;  oats, 
.81  lbs. ;  mash,  5.68  ib=. ; 
shell,  .52  lbs.;  bone,  .25 
lbs.;  grit,  .31  lbs. ;  man- 
golds, 3.30  lbs. 

During  the  months 
when  they  were  not  lay- 
ing so  heavily  the  eon- 
sumption  of  mash  was 
but  about  four  pounds, 
and  the  demands  for 
shell,  bone,  and  grit 
were  less.  It  will  b  e 
noticed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  wheat  fed  was 
less  than  in  any  former 

ration  we  have  fed,  aud  that  the  cracked  corn  was  Increased, 
thus  cheapening  the  ration. 

The  average  yields  of  the  550  hens  during  March  was  20.4 
eggs  per  bird.  The  whole  number  of  eggs  laid  by  them  during 
the  six  months  from  November  1st  to  April  30,  was  42,126,  an 
average  of  76  per  bird.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
birds  were  not  selected,  but  were  the  whole  numoer  of  chick- 
ens reared  last  year. 

Feeding  the  Chickens. 

We  used  to  bake  bread*  for  the  young  chicks,  but  have 
abandoned  the  practice,  not  because  there  is  anything  better 
for  them,  but  we  believe  the  work  involved  in  preparing  it  is 
not  necessary. 

Infertile  eggs  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ground  in 
an  ordinary  meat  chopper,  shells  included,  and  mixed  with 
about  six  times  their  bulk  of  rolled  oats,  by  rubbing  both 
together,  enough  to  break  the  egg  into  small  pieces.  This  mix- 
ture is  the  feed  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the  little  things 
have  learned  how  to  eat.  It  is  fed  sparingly  in  the  litter  and 
»and  on  the  brooJer  floor. 

About  the  third  day  we  commence  to  feed  a  mixture  of 
bard  line  broken  grains,  l.  e.,  cracked  corn,  wheat,  millet,  and 
plnhead  oats  as  soon  as  the  birds  can  see  to  eat  in  the  mornings. 
This  Is  fed  in  the  litter,  being  careful  to  limit  the  quantity  so 

*  Bulletin  Ho.  100,  Maine  station,  puge  S. 


they  shall  be  hungry  at  ten  o'clock.  We  have  used  several  of 
the  prepared  dry  chick  foods,  and  like  them  when  they  are 
made  of  good  clean  grains,  and  do  not  contain  grit.  The  grit 
and  charcoal  can  be  supplied  at  less  cost,  and  must  be  freely 
provided. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  rolled  oats  and  egg  mixture  is  fed  in  tin 
plates  with  low  rims.  After  they  have  had  the  food  before 
them  five  minutes  the  dishes  are  removed,  and  they  have  noth- 
ing to  lunch  on  except  a  little  of  the  fine  broken  grain  which 
they  scratch  for.  At  1  o'clock  the  hard  grains  are  again  fed 
as  in  the  morning,  and  at  4.30  to  5  o'clock  they  are  fed  on  the 
rolled  oats  and  egg  mixture. giving  all  they  will  eat  until  dark. 

When  they  are  about  three  weeks  old  the  rolled  oats  and  egg 
mixture  is  gradually  displaced  by  a  mixture  made  up  of  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  good  clean  bran,  2  parts  corn  meal,  1  part 
middlings  or  red  dog  flour,  1  part  linseed  meal,  and  1  part 
fine  beef  scrap.  This  mixture  is  moistened  just  enough  with 
water  so  that  it  is  not  sticky,  but  will  crumble  when  a  handful 
is  squeezed  and  then  released.  The  birds  are  developed  far 
enough  by  this  time  so  that  the  tin  plates  are  discarded  for 
light  flat  troughs  with  low  sides. 

The  hard  broken  grains  may  be  safely  used  all  the  way 
along,  and  the  fine  meals  left  out,  but  the  chicks  do  not  grow 
so  fast  as  when  the  mash  is  fed.  There  seems  to  be  least 
dauger  from  bowel  looseness  when  the  dry  grains  only  are 
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fed,  and  it  Is  very  essential  that  the  mash  be  dry  enough  to 
crumble  in  order  to  avoid  that  difficulty.  Young  chicks  like 
the  moist  mash  better  than  though  it  was  not  moistened,  and 
will  eat  more  of  it.  There  is  no  danger  from  the  free  use  of 
the  properly  made  mash,  twice  a  day,  and  being  already 
ground  the  young  birds  cau  eat  and  digest  more  of  it  than 
when  the  food  is  all  coarse.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  aud 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  at  the  time  when  the  young 
things  are  most  susceptible  to  rapid  growth.  But  the  develop- 
ment must  be  moderate  during  the  first  few  weeks.  The 
digestive  organs  must  be  kept  in  normal  condition  by  the 
partial  use  of  hard  foods,  and  the  gizzard  must  not  be 
deprived  of  its  legitimate  work,  and  allowed  to  become  weak 
by  disuse. 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  chickens  that  were  hatched  in 
April  are  being  fed  on  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  the  mash. 
At  about  that  time  the  portable  houses  with  their  contents  of 
chickens  are  drawn  from  their  winter  locations  out  to  an  open 
hayfield  where  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  the  grass  is 
short  and  green. 

Until  last  season  we  had  continued  feeding  two  feeds  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  and  two  of  mash  daily  as  long  as  the 
birds  remained  in  the  field.  Last  June  we  had  1,400  chickens 
well  started,  and  we  changed  the  plan  of  feeding  by  keeping 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  beef  scrap  in  separate  slatted  troughs 
where  they  could  help  themselves  whenever  they  desired  to  do 


so.  No  more  than  one-Iourth  of  the  grain  was  wheat  for  the 
pullets,  while  in  the  cockerel  division  nothing  but  cracked 
corn  and  beef  scrap  were  fed.  Grit,  bone,  and  oyster  shell 
were  always  supplied.  There  were  no  regular  hours  for  feed- 
ing, but  care  was  taken  that  the  throughs  were  never  empty. 

The  results  were  satisfactory.  The  labor  of  feeding  was  far 
less  than  that  required  by  any  other  method  we  have  followed. 
The  birds  did  not  hang  around  the  troughs,  and  overeat,  but 
helped  themselves— a  little  at  a  time — aud  ranged  oil',  hunting 
or  playing,  and  coming  back  again,  when  so  inclined,  to  the 
food  supply  at  the  troughs.  There  was  no  rushing  or  crowd- 
ing about  the  attendant  as  is  usual  at  feeding  time  where  large 
numbers  are  kept  together.  While  the  birds  liked  the  beef 
scrap,  they  did  not  overeat  of  it. 

During  the  range  season  — from  June  to  the  close  of  October 
— the  birds  ate  just  about  one  pound  of  the  scrap  to  ten  pounds 
of  the  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  They  had  opportunity  to 
balance  their  rations  to  suit  themselves  by  having  the  two 
classes  of  food  to  select  from  always  at  hand.  It  would  seem 
that  we  bad  not  been  far  wrong  in  our  previous  feeding,  as  the 
birds  used  just  about  the  same  relative  amounts  of  scrap  to 
other  food,  when  tbey  had  liberty  to  do  so,  that  we  had  for- 
merly mixed  in  for  them. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  whether  this  method  is  more  or  less 
expensive  of  material  than  when  we  fed  the  four  feeds  each 

day  at  regular  hours. 
As  near  as  we  could 
calculate,  there  were  no 
appreciable  differences. 

The  birds  did  well 
under  this  treatment. 
The  cockerels  were  well 
developed,  and  we  never 
raised  a  better  lot  of  pul- 
lets. The  first  egg  was 
laid  when  the  oldest  pul- 
lets were  four  months 
and  ten  days  old.  For 
the  last  six  years  the 
pullets  have  been  from 
four  months  and  ten 
days  to  four  months  and 
twenty  days  old  when 
thefirsteggs  were  found. 
This  year  we  shall  make 
another  change  by  add- 
ing dry  mash  to  t  h  e 
menu  —  having  a  trough 
of  that  material  beside 
the  ones  containing  beef 
scrap  and  cracked  corn. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  food  clean  and  dry 
during  continued  expos- 
ure is  nearly  overcome 
by  using  troughs  with 
slatted  sides  and  broad 
detachable  r  o  o  f  s.  We 
make  them  from  six  lo 
ten  feet  long,  with  the 
sides  five  inches  high. 
The  lath  slats  are  two 
inches  apart,  and  the 
troughs  are  sixteen 
inches  high  from  floor  to 
roof.  The  roofs  project 
about  two  inches  at  the 
sides,  and  effectually 
keep  out  the  rain,  except 
when  high  winds  pre- 
vail. The  roof  i  s  very 
easily  removed  by  lifting 
one  end  and  sliding  i  t 
endwise  on  the  opposite 
gable  end  on  which  it 
rests.  The  trough  can  then  be  filled,  and  the  roof  drawn  back 
into  place  without  lifting  it.  This  arrangement  is  the  best  of 
anything  we  have  found  for  saving  food  from  waste  and  keep- 
ing it  in  good  condition.  When  dry  mash  is  used  in  it  there  is 
considerable  waste  by  the  finer  parts  being  blown  away. 
When  used  for  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  a 
sheltered  place  out  of  the  high  winds. — Bulletin.No.  117,  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


A  Great  Industry. 

The  annual  poultry  product  has  about  doubled  within  the 
past  decade,  reaching  the  monstrous  sum  of  $300,000,000. 
There  are  now  sixty-six  poultry  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  combining  a  larger  circulation  than 
all  of  the  other  distinctively  class  papers.  The  poultry 
"crank"  is  of  vast  importance  in  this  country,  and  to  us 
advertising  "  cranks"  he  is  no  mean  man.  We  expend  annu- 
ally in  "supply"  advertising,  such  as  incubators,  brooders, 
bone  cutters,  fencing,  houses,  coops,  remedies,  foods,  etc., 
ciose  to  half  a  million  dollars;  and  for  poultry  aud  pigeon 
advertising  another  half  million  dollars. —  Frank  B.  White, 
In  White's  Class  Advertising. 
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First    Lessons    in    Poultry  Keeping 


LESSON  XVII. 


Getting   Ready  for  Winter. 


THE  Uleal  state  of  the  work  iu  a  poultry  yard  is  to  be  always  prepared— ready  for  the 
special  work  of  each  season  as  it  tomes.  When  this  condition  exists,  the  work  is 
easier,  and  results  more  reliable. 

We  may  say  in  discussing  the  matter  academically  that  this  ideal  condition  ought 
always  to  exist,  and  that  iu  as  much  as  he  fails  to  attain  it,  the  poultryman  shows  poor  man. 
a^ement  or  poor  judgment.  But  in  practice  we  find  even  the  best  poultrymen  able  to  maintaiu 
this  ideal  condition  only  occasionally,  even  when  their  operations  are  on  such  a  scale  that  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  them,  nothing  that  needs  to  be  done  need  be  delayed  or  neglected. 
When,  as  is  ofteuer  the  case,  the  poultryman  is  diligently  making  the  most  of  every  promising 
means  of  adding  to  the  proceeds  of  the  year's  work,  a  setback  making  a  difference  of  only  a 
few  days  in  certain  preparations  or  results  may  easily  handicap  him  through  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Besides  such  delays  as  this,  there  are  occasionally  others  for  which  he  may  not  be  at  all 
responsible.  Of  this  kind  are  delays  in  getting  out  chicks,  due  to  disappointing  fertility  In  the 
first  eggs  set.  The  effects  of  such  delays  may  extend  through  more  than  one  season  in  spite  of 
all  that  the  poultryman  may  do  to  overcome  them. 

I  call  attention  to  these  things  not  to  discourage  anyone,  but  because  a  full  appreciation  of 
possible  difficulties  In  the  way  of  any  undertaking  is  nearly  always  a  condition  of  success  in 
It,  and  the  average  poultry  keeper  Is  too  prone  to  put  off  special  preparations  until  the  occasion 
for  them  oecomes  urgent.  A  mistake  at  any  season,  such  procrastination  s  doubiy  danger- 
ous at  this  season,  for  fall  weather  is  uncertain,  winter  may  set  in  earlier  ihan  anticipated,  and 
winter  conditions  often  make  it  impossible  to  do  work  that  needs  to  ne  done.  There  is  .ess 
chance  of  recovering  lost  ground  at  this  seasou  than  at  any  other.  Hence  me  urgent  need  of 
forwarding  the  development  of  the  stock,  and  the  preparations  for  winter  protection  and 
comfort. 

Keep  the  Young  Stock  Growing. 

There  may  be  some  very  early  pullets  that  by  moving  about,  and  by  light  diet,  need  to 
be  held  back  from  laying  until  October,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  young  stock  should  be  fed 
now  all  it  will  stand,  and  It  should  be  able  to  stand  very  heavy  feeding. 

The  conditions  now  are  especially  favorable  to  rapid  grow  th.  Iu  northern  latitudes  where 
excessive  heat  Is  rarely  long  continued,  growth  should  have  been  good  right  through  the 
summer.  Where  summer  heats  are  oppressive,  the  growth  of  the  chickens  may  be  very  slow 
through  July  and  August,  but  with  September  they  take  a  fresh  start,  and  to  make  up  as  far 
as  possible  they  should  now  be  pushed  to  the  limit  of  safety. 

With  tne  cooler  weather  of  this  season  we  have  still  days  that  are  long  enough  to  get  In  three 
good  meals,  and  still  have  time  for  the  digestive  organs  to  rest  a  little  in  the  daylight  interims. 
Later  when  the  days  grow  so  short  that  the  meals  come  closer  together  the  fowls  will  not  take 
and  assimilate  as  much  lood,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  push  ihem  when  It  is 
neglected  until  the  failure  of  the  pullets  to  begin  layiug  early  in  winter  plainly  Indicates  the 
need  or  forcing.  Then  the  keeper  is  often  disappointed  in  results,  the  pullets  not  seeming  to 
respond  as  they  should  to  the  extra  food  and  special  care  given  them. 

It  is  of  greatest  Importance  that  through  the  fall  the  fowls  should  oe  well  fed.  The  need  of 
good  feeding  at  this,  and  at  all  times,  would  appear  to  be  so  self-evident  as  not  to  need  to  be 
thus  specially  emphasized,  but  for  many  years,  and  In  Hie  experiences  of  a  very  great  number 
ot  poultry  keepers,  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  skimp  the  feeding  at  this  period. 

The  most  common  cause  of  such  efforts  to  economize  is  that  the  poultry  keeper  Is  carrying 
a  stock  of  growing  towls  too  larze  tor  his  finances,  and  in  his  efforts  to  go  into  the  winter  with 
a  certain  number  of  possible  ,ayers,  lie  not  only  keeps  many  pullets  which  ought  to  be  sold  for 
poultry,  but,  In  order  to  go  no  deeper  in  debt  than  is  unavoidable,  ne  gives  his  stock  a  mere 
maintenance  ration,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  pullets,  means  delayed  development,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  old  hens,  slow  molting  and  retarded  resumption  of  laying.  The  policy  of  short 
feeding  is  often  pursued  until  the  lack  of  results  at  the  expected  time  points  to  something 
wrong,  and  then  the  poultry  keeper  expects  in  a  few  days  of  special  feeding  to  make  up  for 
weeks  or  months  ot  insufficient  rations. 

It  may  happen  occasionally  that  It  is  advisable  to  feed  short  with  early  pullets  that  would 
otherwise  begin  to  lay  sooner  than  was  advisable,  (with  the  risk  of  a  molt  eariy  in  the  winter), 
but  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  Most  poultry  keepers  with  most  of  tnelr  stocK  need  to 
feed  all  the  stock  can  stand. 

The  Best  Way  to  Economize  in  Feeding. 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  stock  of  growing,  and,  as  yet,  unproductive  pullets,  Is  nearly 
always  a  heavy  burden  on  the  poultryman  working  up  a  stock,  because  the  proportion  of 
unproductive  to  productive  stock  is  usually  much  greater  than  in  a  flock  established  for  some 
lime  upon  a  given  basis.  To  make  the  burden  as  light  as  possible,  the  poultry  keeper  should 
cull  his  pullets  closely,  retaining  only  those  that  are  vigorous,  strong,  and  well  developed  for 
their  age.  If,  after  such  culling,  be  still  has  more  than  he  can  give  proper  care,  let  him  sell 
a  part  of  the  remainder,  and  bring  the  stock  down  to  what  be  can  "  swing." 

Many  poultrymen  are  reluctant  to  do  this  because  they  feel  that  in  thus  reducing  their  stock 
in  advance  of  the  season  of  Its  productiveness  they  are  deliberately  cutting  off  a  large  part  of 
the  most  promising  source  of  income.  That  would  be  the  case  if  the  pullets  were  all  good,  and 
M  the  whole  number  could  be  carried  to  maturity  In  a  proper  manner.  I  am  not,  however, 
talking  now  to  those  who  are  able  to  keep  the  pullets  growing,  but  to  that  large  class  who  try  to 
economize  in  feeding  at  this  season,  and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not  get  results  a  little  later. 
Ths  most  profitable  course  for  them  Is  to  reduce  the  stock  to  what  they  can  give  liberal 
rations.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  one  who  is  sailing  close  to  the  wind  iu  his  poultry  business 
to  go  into  the  winter  with  100  pullets  ready  to  lay  in  November  than  with  300  that  will  not  lay 
until  February.  For  the  100  w.ill  give  a  profit  all  winter,  while  the  300  will  not  begin  to  pay 
for  their  keep  by  their  winter  laying.  In  sections  where  eggs  command  high  prices  through 
the  most  of  the  year,  one  may  make  perhaps  as  much  on  a  flock  of  late  pullets  beginning  to  lay 
in  February,  and  laying  late  the  next  year,  as  on  earlier  pullets  that  began  to  lay  at  the  same 
age;  but  if  he  needs  the  income  from  the  hens  to  pay  his  feed  bills,  and  has  to  go  into  debt  If 
eggs  are  not  forthcoming,  he  should  strain  every  nerve  to  get  eggs  early,  and  keep  no  more 
pullets  than  he  can  carry  without  seriousiy  handicapping  next  year's  work  if  eggs  come  slowly 
this  winter.  If  one  has  room  for  them,  and  Is  able  to  handle  them,  late  pullets  may  be  very 
profitable.    Not  so  the  early  pullet  that  lays  late. 

Keeping  the  stock  down,  or  cutting  it  down  at  this  statre,  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
building  a  poultry  stock  or  business  up  slowly.  Just  as  many  readers  In  mid-summer  found 
that  it  bad  been  easy  to  get  out  chickens  enough  to  overcrowd  their  accommodations  before  the 
chicks  were  half  grown,  so  about  this  season  many  are  made  to  realize  that  they  have  been 


able  to  rear  to  present  stage  of  development,  and  have  accommodations  for  more  chickens  than 
tbey  are  financially  able  to  take  care  of  until  they  begin  to  produce  eggs.  The  common  practice 
is  to  go  iu  debt  for  feed,  aud  even  then  feed  short.    The  better  way  is  to  reduce  the  stock. 

Culling  the  Young  Stock. 

Apart  from  the  point  of  a  poultrynian's  financial  ability  to  carry  what  stock  he  has,  is  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  keeping  it  all.  Nearly  all  poultrymen — even  those  of  long  experience 
aud  generally  satisfactory  success,  hold  more  of  their  stock  than  is  wise. 

Uuless  a  stock  has  been  bred  by  very  careful  selection,  and  is  very  uniform  in  quality, 
there  is  almost  certainly  a  considerable  percentage  of  both  pullets  and  cockerels  not  worth 
reserving  for  stock  purposes.  The  very  backward  inferior  specimens  of  both  sexes  should  be 
releutlessiy  weeded  out.  There  Is  no  profit  in  keeping  them.  The  novice  who  has tnorough- 
bred  stock  Is  likely  to  think  that  all  being  of  the  same  breeding,  every  specimen  must  have 
some  value  for  stock  purposes.  The  inferior  pullets  he  hasnouse  for  himself  be  holds  to  sell  to 
some  one  who  wauts  low  price  stock.  They  are  salable  for  such  purposes  If  the  price  is  made 
low  enough,  but  I  don't  think  that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  to  make  such  disposition  of  them.  1  f 
one  Is  selling  thoroughbred  stock  and  wants  to  make  a  reputation  that  will  profit  him  in  coming 
years  he  cannot  afford  to  let  such  poor  stock  go  for  breeding,  at  any  price  —  much  less  at  a  low- 
price.  Cockerels  of  like  quality  he  holds  to  sell  to  the  trade  that  buys  at  $l.o0  to  §3  each. 
Neither  does  this  pay.  Considered  individually,  there  is  some  profit  in  the  cockerel  sold  before 
spring  at  S'2.50  to  §3,  but  on  a  lot  of  cockerels  of  low  grade  it  is  generally  Impossible  to  figure 
a  profit  that  will  pay  for  giving  them  house  room  and  attention.  A  few  birds  lost  or  unsold 
In  such  a  lot  offset  the  narrow  margin  of  profit  on  the  others.  The  novice  with  no  established 
trade  will  as  a  rule  find  u  safe  to  dispose  of  all  but  the  best  tenth  of  his  male  birds  before 
winter.  This  will  seem  to  many  rather  radical  culling.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
such  policy  keep  account  with  the  cheap  cockerels  they  hold  over.  As  to  selling  any  consider- 
ate proportion  of  cocaerels  ot  that  grade  at  this  season,  it  cannot  be  done.  The  trade  that 
takes  them  !s  on  the  whole  a  trade  that  buys  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season. 

Il,  then,  the  readet  wishes  to  put  his  poultry  keeping  for  the  winter  on  the  best  possible 
economic  basis,  let  him  dispose  ot  all  puilets  that  are  not  thrifty  and  vigorous  and  likely  to 
begin  laying  before  midwinter,  and  of  ail  but  a  few  of  his  best  cockerels.  Tbe>e  with  such  old 
hens  as  he  has  selected  to  keep  over  should  give  him  a  stocK  that  reduces  bis  chances  of  loss 
to  the  minimum,  while  what  be  receives  from  the  sale  of  the  discarded  stock  may  go  a  good 
way  toward  paying  the  keep  of  the  remainder  until  it  begins  to  be  productive. 

Putting  the  Stock  Into  Winter  Quarters. 

The  pullets  not  already  in  winter  quarters  should  go  there  as  soon  as  possible  now,  for  their 
laying  will  depend  somewhat  on  conditions  being  good,  and  no  further  disturbance  necessary. 

They  should  not  be  crowded,  but  given  as  much  house  room  as  Is  to  be  allotted  to  them 
through  the  winter.  It  is  generally  found  a  mistake  to  crowd  them  into  winter  quarters, 
perhaps  to  twice  the  capacity  of  a  house,  thinking  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber when  they  begin  to  lay.  They  should  have  as  much  house  house  room  now  as  when 
matured. 

The  Importance  of  Fresh  Air. 

To  say  that  pullets  should  now  be  in  winter  quarters  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
bouses  should  be  operated  as  in  winter.  If  cold  houses  are  used  there  will  oe  no  difference, 
perhaps;  but  if  the  houses  are  tight,  warm,  and  are  to  be  shut  up  in  cold  weather,  the  winter 
method  of  operating  the  bouse  is  not  suitable  to  present  conditions. 

This  is  the  season  when  colds  seem  to  develop  aud  become  epidemic  without  such  plain 
causes  of  colds  as  may  be  found  later  on.  Most  of  the  cases  of  epidemic  cold  developing  now 
are  due  not  to  cold,  but  to  heat.  The  houses  are  shut  up  too  early,  the  air  in  them  is  close  and 
bad,  and  the  fowls  and  chickens  accustomed  to  more  open  coops  and  bouses  during  the  sum- 
mer, take  cold.  For  years  there  has  been  hardly  a  case  of  colus  retorted  to  me  in  early  fall 
that  was  not  evidently  due  to  lack  of  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  and  reports  of  results  of  better 
ventilation  have  almost  invariably  shown  luprovement  as  a  result  of  the  more  air  treatment. 
Better  keep  doors  aud  windows  open  until  real  winter  weather  comes. 

Making    Houses  Ready. 

While  It  Is  better  to  have  houses  In  first  class  shape,  clean,  and  the  floor  (if  of  earth) 
renewed,  when  the  pullets  are  put  into  them,  it  is  much  better  to  put  the  pullets  in  the  houses, 
and  fix  up  afterwards  than  to  keep  them  out  until  the  bouses  are  ready,  especially  if  (as  is 
quite  generally  the  case)  the  pullets  are  by  this  time  overcrowded  in  the  summer  quarters. 
The  Ideal  way,  as  has  been  said,  Is  to  have  everything  ready  at  its  proper  time,  but  this  is  so 
difficult  to  accomplish  that  many  limes  we  have  to  take  the  course  that  seems  to  have  the  least 
disadvantages. 

When  detached  houses  are  used  It  is  much  easier  to  clean  up  while  the  house  is  in  use  than 
when  houses  are  on  the  continuous  plan,  but  even  in  that  case  with  a  little  ingenuity  iu  shifting 
the  fowls  from  pen  to  peu  as  cleaning  progresses,  the  fowls  being  driven  and  not  handled  at  all, 
It  is  possible  to  do  the  work  almost  as  expeditiously  as  if  the  houses  were  empty. 

With  me  the  cleaning  process  consists  in  removing  all  of  the  earth  floor  that  shows  any 
mixture  of  droppings,  brushing  down  walls  and  underi-ide  of  roof  with  a  broom,  tilling  the 
floor  with  new  earth,  and  making  whatever  repairs  are  necessary.  Sometimes  the  interior  is 
whitewashed,  though  that  seems  to  me  generally  not  to  be  necessary  for  cleanliness,  but  rather 
advisable  because  it  makes  the  place  look  better,  and  makes  the  light  better  on  dark  days. 
These  advantages  make  whitewashing  well  worth  doing  If  time  can  be  found  for  the  work, 
but  if  something  has  to  be  left  undone,  let  it  be  the  whitewashing  rather  than  the  renewal  of 
the  floor,  repairs,  or  alterations  that  will  make  the  winter's  work  easier. 

Look  Out    for  Mites. 

When  cleaning  up  the  house  look  out  for  red  mites.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
undersides  of  the  [roosts,  and  about  the  supports  on  which  the  roosts  rest,  and  about  the  nests. 
If  they  are  present,  Indications  will  be  plain,  even  before  the  mites  themselves  are  seen.  In  the 
abundance  of  greyish  white  specks  about  their  harboring  places.  If  these  specks,  resembling 
fly  specks,  are  noticed  on  walls  or  fixtures,  you  may  be  sure  the  mites  are  there.  In  that  event, 
whether  the  house  Is  to  be  whitewashed  or  not.  give  all  the  places  where  traces  of  mites  are 
found  a  thorough  swabWng,  spraying,  or  drenching  with  water  containing  an  insecticide  that 
will  kill  them.  I  use  Chloro-Naptholeum,  about  a  half  teaenpful  to  a  three  gallon  pail  of 
water.  Some  use  Sulpho-Naptbol,  some  naptbalene  flakes  dissolved  in  kerosene,  some  straight 
kerosene,  some  one  of  the  numerous  other  liquid  insecticides  and  disinfectants  on  the  market. 
Whitew  ash  alone  will  kill  all  the  mites  it  reaches  if  a  bit  thick,  but  if  tbin  enough  to  go  Into  the 
cracks  and  crevices  Is  not  as  effective  as  the  other  things  mentioned.  Whatever  application  Is 
used,  If  the  mites  were  bad  go  over  (he  infested  places  again  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four 
days,  and  again  after  another  like  interval.  If,  on  examination,  any  miles  are  found.  Two,  or 
at  most,  three  treatments  at  this  season  should  settle  the  mite  question  until  the  return  of  warm 
weatbsr  next  summer. 
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Renovating  the  Yards. 

The  yards  being,  in  this  latitude,  little  used  in  winter,  it  is  not  as  necessary  to  clean  them  up 
at  this  time  as  it  is  to  clean  the  houses,  but  if  opportunity  can  be  found  now  to  turn  over  soil 
that  would  require  turning  over  In  the  spring  anyway,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  it.  The  contam- 
inated soil  is  thus  turned  under,  and  if  there  should  happen  to  be  much  open  weather  in  the 
winter  the  fowls  have  cleaner  ground  to  run  over. 

If  it  is  desired  to  grass  a  yard,  now  is  a  better  time  to  prepare  it  than  in  the  spring.  Plough 
or  spade  and  smooth  the  surface.  Then  just  before  it  freezes  up  sow  the  seed.  Keep  the  fowls 
orl'  the  land  through  the  winter  and  until  after  the  grass  is  well  established  In  the  spring.  In 
this  way  you  will  get  a  better  start  of  grass,  and  have  the  use  of  the  land  much  sooner  than  If 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring. 

Laying  in    Supplies   for  Winter. 

Bust.  If,  as  I  think  Dy  far  the  best  way,  the  floor  of  the  house  Is  used  as  a  dust  bath,  no 

special  provision  for  material  lor  the  dust  bath  need  be  made:  but  if  floors  are  of  wood  or 
cement,  and  dust  has  to  be  supplied  specially,  a  good  supply  should  be  stored  before  the  ground 

Ireezes. 

Litter.—  If  leaves  are  to  be  used  for  litter,  they  should  be  stored  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
quicker  they  are  collected  and  put  away  after  they  fall,  the  tougher  they  are,  and  the  longer 
iliey  last  on  the  scratching  floor.  If  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time,  they 
oecome  much  more  brittle,  and  are  quickly  pulverized  by  the  fowls. 

Farmers  who  have  their  own  straw,  of  course  have  it  stacked,  and  do  not  need  to  specially 
consider  the  supply  tor  the  hens. 

Those  who  cannot  get  leaves,  and  have  to  buy  other  scratching  material,  are  likely  to  find 
this  the  most  favorable  urne  to  get  their  supply,  and  the  poultryman  who  has  provided  a  place 
lor  (he  storage  of  such  supply,  finds  now  what  a  convenience  it  is. 

While  I  consider  leaves  the  most  satisfactory  scratching  material  for  those  who  can  get  a 
good  supply  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  they  are  practically  available  only  for  those  who 
can  get  them  nearby.  Those  who  ouy  stuff  for  scratching  litter  will  find  oat  straw  and  corn 
stalKs  the  most  satisfactory  —  the  straw  to  be  used  without  cutting,  the  stalks  to  be  cut  into 
about  six  inch  lengths.  Most  kinds  of  hay  make  less  satisfactory  litter;  tine  hay  packs  too 
close,  while  coarse  long  hay  is  tough,  and  mats  and  tangles. 

Green  Foods  and  Boots.—  Cabbage  is  the  best  of  winter  green  foods,  and  the  most  con- 
venient to  feed.  A  poultryman  who  does  not  grow  his  own  cabbage  should  lay  in  a  supply 
before  winter,  otherwise  he  is  likely  to  Have  to  pay  too  much  for  what  he  uses.  Failing  i 
supply  of  cabbage,  good  clover  or  alfalfa  mates  a  substitute  that  Insures  the  iowls  wlb  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  green  food. 

Of  root  crops,  beets  are  the  best  for  poultry,  and  large  mangel  or  sugar  beets  the  most  satis- 
factory. These  are  seldom  grown  for  saie  .n  the  localities  where  (hey  would  be  most  in 
demand  for  poultry,  and  unless  the  poultryman  grows  them  himself  his  supply  is  likely  to  be 
uncertain. 

Exhibition  Fowls. 

For  most  exhibitors  the  show  season  is  still  severa,  months  away,  yet  it  is  not  too  early  to 
begin  to  prepare  birds  for  show  if  one  Intends  to  show.  Indeed,  11  there  is  even  a  remote  pos- 
sibility that  one  may  want  to  show,  or  if  he  thinks  It  at  all  possible  that  there  18  in  his  stock  a 
bird  anyone  else  would  buy  to  show,  he  should  begin  now  to  consldet  the  matter,  to  provide 
against  anything  occurring  to  spoil  an  otherwise  uselul  exhibition  specimen,  and  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  put  such  birds  in  good  condition  and  keep  ihem  so. 

The  almost  universal  fault  of  novices  in  exhibiting  fowls  is  to  put  oft  the  preparation  of  the 


specimen  to  be  exhibited  until  the  show  at  which  it  is  to  be  exbihited  is  close  at  hand.  Then 
they  find  all  sorts  of  things  wrong.  Birds  so  short  in  weight  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of 
getting  them  up  to  weight;  birds  with  scaly  legs,  with  broken  feathers,  etc.,  and  in  many 
cases  the  owner  has  little  Idea  how  to  remedy  the  trouble,  and  loses  still  more  time  in  finding 
out. 

Now  many  of  the  most  common  faults  discovered  by  the  novice  when  trying  to  select  birds  to 
show  are  faults  that  in  a  specimen  of  any  value  should  be  remedied  whether  the  specimen  is  to 
be  exhibited  or  not.  Scaly  legs  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  yard,  nor  should  such  lack  of  condi- 
tion as  exists  when  a  fowl  with  a  frame  that  should  easily  carry  the  weight  required  by  the 
Standard  is  a  pound  or  two  short  of  that  weight. 

By  taking  the  possible  exhibition  birds  in  hand  now,  they  may  as  a  rule  be  quite  easily  fitted 
and  well  fitted.  With  two  or  three  months  to  make  weight  they  will  come  on  fast  enough  on 
ordinary  good  feeding;  scaly  legs  may  be  cleaned  up  gradually  and  be  in  tine  condition  long 
before  the  show  ;  broken  or  clipped  feathers  may  be  removed,  and  new  ones  have  ample  time  to 
grow  in  their  place.  Besides  this,  special  precautions  may  now  be  begun  to  avoid  accidents  to 
specimens  that  may  be  wanted  to  show.  This  is  most  necessary  with  the  young  males.  They 
must  not  only  be  kept  from  injury  by  fighting,  but  a  good  specimen  must  not  be  kept  w'here  he 
will  be  bossed  and  cowed  by  another  male  even  if  the  other  is  so  much  the  boss  that  no  special 
damage  is  done  to  comb  or  plumage.  A  male  to  show  to  advantage  must  show  spirit,  and 
though  most  of  them  have  spirit  enough  when  given  a  chance  to  develop  and  display  It,  a  male 
that  has  been  knocked  about  for  months  takes  more  than  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  come  out  and 
show  all  that  is  in  him. 

There  Is  still  another  reason  why  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  and  fitting  of  pos- 
sible show  specimens.  It  leads  the  poultryman  to  study  his  stock  much  closer  man  he  Is  Mkely 
to  do  if  he  gives  no  attention  to  exhibition  quality  and  condition,  and  though  be  should  not 
show  a  single  specimen,  all  the  time  and  thought  he  has  given  to  this  work  will  be  found  when 
he  comes  to  mate  his  fowls  for  the  next  season,  to  have  been  well  spent.  The  matter  of  fitting 
birds  tor  exhibition  will  be  treated  more  at  length  in  the  next  lesson. 

The  Poultryman  Who  Begins  in  the  Fall. 

I  am  often  asked  what  time  of  the  year  is  best  to  begin  poultry  keeping.  Judging  by  results 
of  first  efforts  1  cannot  say  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  but  the  fail  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  oest  time  to  begin,  because  beginning  at  this  season  experiences  come  In  their 
logical  order,  and  something  of  the  handling  of  adult  stock  Is  learned  before  hatching  and  rear 
Ing  questions  press  for  consideration. 

The  poultryman  oeginning  now,  If  on  an  old  plant, has  to  takemuch  the  same  steps  in  getting 
houses  ready  for  winter  as  have  already  been  mentioned.  One  building  new  houses,  of  course 
has  no  cleaning  up  or  repairing  to  do,  but  unless  buildings  are  already  well  advanced  chey  must 
be  pushed  rapidly  to  have  them  ready  for  the  stock  before  winter  sets  in. 

It  :s  best  not  to  buy  stock  until  the  buildings  are  practically  ready ,  for  fowls  coming  to  a  new 
place  will  not  stand  confinement  in  makeshift  quarters  as  well  as  fowls  reared  on  the  premises 
do,  being  continued  longer  than  advisable  in  the  summer  quarters.  In  fact  the  stock  in  summer 
quarters  may  come  along  as  fast  at  present  as  if  in  winter  quarters,  but  the  point  is  10  avoid 
moving  them  _.ust  as  they  are  about  to  begin  laying,  and  to  guard  against  too  much  exposure, 
when,  as  s  often  the  case,  the  coops  are  unsuitable  for  cold,  stormy  weather. 

With  fowls  brought  to  a  new  place,  sickness  may  easily  develop  if  conditions  are  specially 
unfavorable.    Hence  it  is  better  to  have  the  house  all  ready  before  a  fowl  Is  put  Into  it,  and  not 
to  get  fowls  until  the  house  is  ready  lor  them.  A  great  many  do  buy  fowls  and  Keep  them  con 
fined  in  small  coops  perhaps  lor  a  month,  while  making  the  house  ready.   This  gives  the  fowls 
a  very  poor  start  for  the  winter. 


The   Editor's    Poultry   and  Garden 


WITHIN  a  short  time  I  have  had  a  number  of 
reminders  from  readers  of  the  paper  that  it  was 
a  very  long  time  since  I  had  bad  anything 
special  to  say  of  my  own  poultry  and  garden. 
Some  are  curious  to  know  whether  operations  are  progressing 
along  ihe  same  lines  as  last  year,  and  with  what  results.  One 
correspondent  hopes  the  silence  does  not  mean  that  the  plant 
has  fallen  Into  such  state  of  "  innocuous  desuetude  "  as  I  say 
many  intensive  plants  have. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  ground  for  such  fear,  both 
poultry  and  garden  have  been  doing  very  well  this  year.  I 
have  the  largest  stock  of  young  chickens  I  have  ever  bad 
since  engaging  in  editorial  work,  and  the  best,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  at  present,  though  I  had  difficulty  In  getting  many 
chicks  from  two  special  mating.;  I  thought  a  good  deal  of,  and 
most  of  the  chicks  from  these  matings  are  not  yet  developed 
enough  to  show  how  they  are  likely  to  mature.  Still  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  at  present  I  will  have  a  fair  proportion  of  extra 
nice  chicks  from  these  matings. 

From  the  matings  that  gave  me  my  best  fertility  I  have  the 
biggest  framed  Brahma  chicks  of  their  age  I  have  ever  had. 
About  the  weights  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  weighed  none  of 
them,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  cockerels  and  pullets  that  at  five 
months  old  have  quite  as  large  frames  as  their  sires  and  dams, 
and  from  present  indications  most  of  them  will  mature  early 
with  more  than  Standard  weight  when  the  pullets  begin  to 
lay.  I  am  awaiting  developments  with  a'good  deal  of  Interest, 
and  also  hoping  that  nothing  will  occur  to  check  this  rapid 
growth.  Last  year  my  cockerels  grew  right  along,  but  after 
the  freeze  in  September  the  pullets  almost  stood  still  for  sev- 
eral months. 

The  good  growth  this  season  I  attribute  in  part  to  a  favor- 
able season  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to 
give  them  closer  attention  than  usual,  and  have  done  nearly 
all  the  feeding  myself.  My  ten  year  old  son  deserves  some 
of  the  credit,  though,— for  while  the  chicks  were  small  he  fed 
them  for  me  at  noon  and  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  also  In  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  did  the 
work  faithfully  and  well. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  give  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  operations  this  season  to  date.  One  reason  I  have 
said  nothing  except  incidentally  about  the  plant  was  that  I 
was  putting  so  much  personal  experience  and  opinion  Into 
the  "  Lessons."  tbar  I  felt  readers  would  rather  not  have  too 
much  along  that  line.   Another  was  that  I  felt  it  would  be 


most  satisfactory  to  me  to  say  nothing  except  Incidentally  of 
what  was  going  on  on  the  farm  until  the  season  was  over  and 
the  results  coind  be  discussed  as  a  whole.  However,  if 
readers  want  my  current, experiences  In  Installments — it  is  my 
policy  to  give  them  information  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
want  it.  though  I  am  not  always  able  to  give  each  just  the 
information  he  wants,  and  I'll  promise  not  to  let  a  long  inter- 
val between  reports  and  comments  occur  again. 

Last  year  we  had  about  a  dozen  hens  running  In  a  piece  of 
corn,  after  It  was  well  up,  and  this  year  we  planted  the  same 
piece  of  land  to  corn  with  two  results  worth  noting.  This 
strip  is  about  two  rods  wide  by  less  than  ten  rods  long.  It 
has  been  practically  free  from  weeds  all  season.  We  ran  the 
cultivator  through  it  twice  and  hoed  by  hand  after  the  first 
cultivation.  No  hens  or  chickens  have  been  in  It  this  year. 
After  the  corn  was  cut  last  fail  and  for  a  few  weeks  early  this 
spring  there  were  three  small  yards  on  this  land,  and  about 
three  dozen  fowls  In  the  three.  The  corn  this  season  was 
fertilized  in  the  furrows  with  hen  manure,  and  in  some  places 
I  think  too  much  manure  burned  the  corn  as  It  sprouted. 
Still  the  stand  as  a  whole  was  good  and,  from  this  little  piece 
of  corn  we  picked  and  sold  eighty  dozen  ears  of  green  corn, 
used  probably  ten  dozen  ourselves,  left  several  dozen  of  the 
earliest  and  best  ears  for  seed,  and  there  must  have  been 
nearly  as  many  short  and  partly  filled  ears  left  and  fed  to  the 
cows  as  there  were  of  good  ears. 

These  results  were  not  altogether  due  to  hen  manure, 
though  that  had  much  to  do  with  them.  There  was  a  good 
deal  In  the  seed,  and  perhaps  something  in  the  variety, 
"  Potter's  Excelsior."  The  seed  was  some  I  had  left  over 
from  last  year  when  we  planted  this  variety  late,  and  the 
frost  caught  it  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  pick  it.  I  knew 
the  seed  was  good. 

Our  earliest  sweet  corn  this  year  was  a  little  yellow  corn, 
called  "  Golden  Bantam."  I  had  grown  this  two  years 
before,  and  got  very  uneven  ears,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
good  ones.  I  attributed  the  trouble  to  the  seed,  for  the  corn 
was  on  good  land  well  manured.  As  we  like  the  corn  better 
than  any  other,  and  as  it  is  early  and  hardy,!  wanted  some 
better  seed,  so  wrote  to  the  seed  firm  from  whom  I  had  the 
seed  in  other  years,  to  ask  If  they  could  furnish  me  with 
selected  ears  of  this  corn  instead  of  tbe  shelled  corn.  Our 
Boston  seed  houses  generally  can  supply  choice  selected  ears 
of  any  variety  of  corn  they  handle,  but  this  firm  did  not 
advertise  seed  corn  in  that  shape,  so  In  asking  for  something 


they  did  not  advertise  I  told  them  just  why  I  wanted  it  that 
Way.  and  also  stated  that  I  would  willingly  pay  any  price  in 
reason  for  a  few,  if  only  two  or  three,  nice  ears  of  this  corn. 

Their  reply  to  my  letter  stated  that  they  could  not  furnish 
the  corn  that  way.  Their  letter  was  all  right  up  to  that  point. 
I  had  asked  a  favor  and  it  was  their  privilege  to  decline  to 
take  the  trouble  to  grant  it.  But,  after  replying  to  my 
request,  the  writer  of  the  letter  went  on  to  tell  me  that  to 
grow  the  finest  corn  from  their  seed  It  was  not  specially 
selected  seed  that  I  wanted,  but  "  liberal  applications  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer."  I  had  thought  I  bad  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  I  wanted  and  a  good  reason  for  wanting  It. 

I  tore  up  the  order  for  seeds  from  this  firm  I  had  made  out 
and  was  holding  until  I  heard  from  them.  Had  they  merely 
answered  my  question  1  would  have  bought  some  of  their 
corn  and  a  number  of  other  things.  The  tactless  and  sense- 
less advice  added  made  me  mad,  and  I  decided  that  I  would 
have  no  other  seed  from  them,  and  that  I  would  have  just 
what  I  wanted  of  their  corn  If  It  was  possible  to  get  It.  I 
took  their  catalogue,  looked  up  the  testimonials  in  it.  Found 
one  from  a  gardener  who  had  planted  several  acres  of  it  last 
year.  Wrote  him  telling  what  I  wanted.  Received  a  prompt 
and  courteous  reply,  a  nice  friendly  letter  in  fact, giving  more 
of  his  experience  with  this  corn,  and  saying  he  would  send  me 
anything  I  wanted  up  to  several  bushels.  I  got  what  seed  I 
wanted  from  him,  and  it  was  good  seed,  and  from  it  I  got  a 
piece  of  corn  which  gave  me  a  large  proportion  of  well  filled 
ears. 

This  piece  of  corn,  too,  was  very  profitable.  It  came  early, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  brought  30  cts.  a  dozen.  After  the 
second  cultivation  I  put  about  thirty  8  weeks  old  chickens  in 
one  end  of  it,  making  a  yard  about  two  rods  wide  by  five  or 
six  long.  I  had  Intended  to  fence  the  whole  piece,  but  ran 
short  on  fencing.  Still  there  was  room  enough  for  the  chicks. 
They  occupied  a  little  over  half  the  piece.  There  were  some 
weeds  and  grass  left  by  the  cultivator;  in  two  weeks  you 
could  hardly  find  a  weed  or  a  bit  of  grass  In  the  yard.  The 
chickens  worked  the  whole  piece  over  thoroughly,  stirred  the 
soil  right  close  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  the  corn  in  the 
yard  came  earlier  and  filled  better  than  that  in  the  same  rows 
on  the  same  land  outside  the  yard. 

Since  the  corn  was  taken  off,  the  land  has  been  sowed 
to  barley,  of  which  we  have  a  very  light  stand,  the  sparrows 
having  robbed  it  of  a  great  deal  of  seed.  Very  few  weeds  are 
coming  up  in  the  bailey  where  the  yard  was;  quite  a  crop  at 
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the  other  end.  and  I  should  have  said  In  writing  of  the  first 
piece  of  corn,  that  on  adjoining  Ian  J  on  which  there  were  no 
fowls  last  year,  we  had  10  fight  weeds  bard  all  the  season. 

I  have  had  several  other  good  object  lessons  in  plant  breed- 
ing which  confirm  principles  of  poultry  breeding,  and  seem  to 
me  to  show  that  plant  ureeding  to  be  satisfactory  to  me  will 
have  to  follow  the  same  lines  my  poultry  breeding  does. 

Last  year  we  had  some  uice  "  Breck's  Belmont  "  tomatoes, 
bui  among  them  a  good  many  that  looked  like  ''Beauty,"  so  I 
saved  no  seed,  but  bought  Belmont  again  from  the  same 
dealer.    The  seed  this  year  gave  all  Belmont  tomatoes. 

Last  year  a  number  of  partly  rotten  tomatoes  were  either 
thrown  on  the  manure  pile  or  fed  to  the  chickens.  Some  of 
the  hen  manure  was  mixed  with  the  stable  m:inure  before  It 
was  applied  to  the  land.  From  seeds  in  the  manure  came  up 
among  my  mangels  and  sugar  beets  a  number  of  very  thrifty 
plants,  about  the  same  time  that  we  transplanted  from  the 
bot  bed  the  tomato  plants  from  the  seed  bought  this  spring. 
The  set  plants  were  many  of  them  a  foot  high  and  thrifty 
looking  plants  when  we  first  noticed  the  others  in  hoeing  the 
beets.  Wherever  a  tomato  plant  happened  to  be  in  a  row 
we  left  It.  There  were  some  seven  or  eight  of  these.  Within 
a  few  weeks  there  were  four  or  five  of  these  plants  that  were 
way  ahead  of  the'transplanted  ones,  and  they  ripeued  their 
fruit  over  a  week  earlier,  and  ripeued  it  faster  right  along 
though  crowded  by  the  big  beets.  They  were  on  the  same 
kind  of  land,  manured  about  the  same.  If  any  difference  the 
set  plants  had  most  manure,  for  the  piece  they  were  on  had  a 
very  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure. 

I  attribute  the  difference  to  greater  vitality  in  the  seed. 
The  seed  in  the  manure  was  exposed  to  hard  freezing  and  to 
all  vicissitudes  of  weather.  The  other  was  probaolj  very 
carefully  saved.   The  seeds  planted  In  the  hot  bed  germinated 


AS  THE  study  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  general  education, 
and  a  general  education  is  rightly  considered  essen- 
tial for  every  individual  in  a  free  and  self-governing 
nation,  so  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  poultry 
culture,  and  with  conditions  and  methods  of  bygone  times,  is 
needed  to  give  a  poultryman  a  broad  minded  and  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  questions  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  A 
generation  of  poultrymen  which  only  compares  itself  by  itself 
Is  not  wise. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  reprinted  from  an  old  book  some 
experiments  in  feeding  fowls.  Here  we  give  from  another  old 
book,  "  The  American  Pou  terer's  Companion,"  by  0.  N. 
Bernent,  (1856),  some  comments  on  egg  production  and  on 
profits  from  poultry. 


Fecundity. 

With  respect  to  fecundity,  some  heus  will  lay  only  one  egg 
in  three  days,  some  every  other  day,  others  every  day,  and  a 
hen  was  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at 
New  York,  a  few  years  since,  that  was  said  to  have  laid  two 
eggs  in  a  day,  and  Aristotle  mentions  a  breed  of  llissian  heus 
which  laid  as  often  as  thrice  a  day. 

According  to  our  experience,  much  depends  on  circum- 
stances, such  as  climate,  accommodations,  feed,  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  hens,  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  annually  pro- 
duced. It  is  asserted  by  Buffon,  that  a  hen,  well  fed  and 
attended,  will  produce  upwards  of  150  eggs  in  a  year,  besides 
two  broods  of  chickens. 

The  act  of  laying  is  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  hen, 
but  is  dependent  upon  her  age,  constitution,  and  diet.  If  she 
be  young,  healthy,  and  well  fed,  lay  she  must;  if  she  be  aged 
and  haif  starved,  lay  she  cannot.  All  that  is  left  of  her  owu 
choice  is  where  she  shall  deposit  her  egg;  and  she  is  some- 
times so  completely  taken  by  surprise  as  not  to  have  her  own 
way  even. iu  that.  The  poultry  keeper,  therefore,  has  only  to 
decide  which  i-  the  more  convenient — that  his  bens  should  lay 
here  and  there,  as  it  may  happen,  about  his  premises,  or  iu 
certain  places  indicated  to  toe  hens  by  nest  eggs  Yet  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  a  nest  egg 
causes  a  hen  to  sit  earlier  than  she  otherwise  would.  Tne 
sij:ht  of  twenty  nest  eggs  will  not  bring  on  the  hatching  fever ; 
an  1  n  lien  it  does  come  the  hen  will  take  to  the  empty  nest,  if 
there  be  nothing  else  for  her  to  incubate.  Such  is  her  deter- 
mined  inclination  to  incubate  that  she  will  sit  upon  stone-. 
Anyone  whose  bens  have  from  accident  been  deprived  of  a 
male  companion,  canuot  be  iguoraut  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  done  so  well  till  the  loss  has  been  supplied.  During  the 
interregnum,  matters  get  all  wrong.  The  poor  desolate  cre:  - 
tures  wander  about  dispirited,  like  soldiers  w  ithout  a  ceneial. 
It  nelongs  to  their  very  nature  to  be  controlled  and  marshaled 
oy  one  of  the  stronger  sex  who  is  kind,  though  a  strict  master, 
and  a  considerate  though  stern  disciplinarian. 

A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  says:   "A  dozen 

pi  -  properly  attended,  will  furnish  a  family  with  more  than 
_.U0<>  etiis  In  a  year,  and  100  chickens;  "  but  from  our  experi- 
ence we  tnink  this  an  overestimate,  especially  for  this  cold 
climate.  From  80  to  100  eggs  per  hen  a  year  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  for  any  number  of  fowls  kept  together. 


very  freely.  Of  the  others  I  judge  those  that  grew  were  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  those  in  the  manure.  I  have 
saved  seed  from  alt  the  earliest  and  finest  of  these  tomatoes, 
and  next  year  will  do  a  little  further  experimenting  with 
them. 

In  our  sunflowers  we  have  another  object  lesson.  I  planted 
a  short  row  of  some  old  seed  I  happened  to  have  bought  for 
Mammoth  Russian,  but  none  planted  before.  From  this  we 
have  a  few  plants  that  are  mammoth  In  size,  and  bear  a  single 
large  flower,  but  most  of  the  plants  branch  and  bear  many 
small  flowers  of  little  value. 

Last  fall  In  driving  about  I  used  to  pass  the  home  of  a  man, 
then  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  where  were  several  of  the 
largest  sunflowers  I  had  ever  seen.  In  the  spring  I  went  and 
asked  him  what  kind  they  were.  He  said  they  were  from 
seed  sent  him  by  a  relative  iu  another  state  —  did  not  think 
they  were  the  Russian  Mammoth.  He  very  kindly  gave  me  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  seed.  From  this  we  have  a  lot  of  enor- 
mous sunflowers. 

But  that  good  seed  does  not  always  give  good  results,  we 
have  had  an  illustration  in  comparing  two  lots  of  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn.  My  little  boy  planted  two  short  rows 
of  this  for  his  school  garden  contest.  For  this  garden  I  gave 
bim  a  piece  of  ground  back  of  the  barn,  where  we  bad  a 
manure  pile  last  summer  and  winter.  His  corn  of  thi*  variety 
did  well.  Mine  from  the  same  seed,  though  planted  on  a 
piece  of  land  In  grass  for  years,  and  turned  over  after  the  bay- 
was  taken  off  iu  1904,  with  the  corn  this  year  well  manured  In 
the  furrows,  did  not  fill  out  well.  A  frieud  who  has  grow  n 
this  variety  often,  tells  me  that  it  has  done  well  for  him  only 
under  most  favorable  conditions.  So  we  see  the  seed  is  not 
all,  and  that,  as  with  poultry,  slight  differences  in  conditions 
sometimes  make  almost  startling  differences  In  results. 


We  fiud  in  statements  from  practical  writers  recorded  in  our 
American  journals,  several  instances  of  very  extraordinary 
products  of  heus,  which  will  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment 
on  the  subject;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  statements  have  been  given  generally  as  extraordinary 
products. 

The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Plowman  tells  us  that  he 
obtained  7,200  eggs  in  one  year  from  83  hens  —  this  was  his 
highest  number  of  fowls;  he  sometimes  had  less  —  that  for 
6.744  he  received  $100.  The  whole  amount  of  his  cash  expend- 
itures was  $56.43,  leaving  him  a  balance  of  $43.57. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Farmer's  Journal  that  from  150  hens 
1,900  eggs  were  obtained  in  the  month  of  January;  and  that 
five  pullets  produced  300  eggs  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  April,  which  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Morent  furnishes  the  following  remarkable  instance: 
He  had  three  pullets  of  the  Poland  variety,  which  were 
hatched  in  June.  December  the  fifteenth  following  they  began 
to  lay,  and  from  that  lime  to  the  uext  December  laid  524  eggs, 
cost  of  keeping  not  exceeding  $3.71.  They  were  fed  on  barley, 
rice,  and  peas. 

A  frieud  living  on  Staten  Island  luforms  me  that  from  55 
hens  and  seven  ducks  he  obtained  iu  the  month  of  January 
182  eggs;  In  February,  324;  March,  792;  April,  878;  May, 
915;  June,  746 •  July,  534;  AugUBt,  650;  September,  346; 
October,  68;  November,  5  :  December,  69,  making  in  all  for 
year,  5,509.  Allowing  the  seven  ducks  to  have  laid  70  eggs 
each,  would  leave  5,019,  w  hich,  divided  by  55,  gives  an  aver- 
age of  91  eggs  to  each  hen.  These  hens  were  fed  from  six  to 
eight  quarts  of  cracked  corn  per  day,  and  occasionally  boiled 
potatoes.  Averaging  the  feed  at  seven  quarts  per  day,  we 
have  within  a  fraction  of  80  bushels  of  corn  which,  at  fifty 
cents  per  bushel,  amounts  to  $40;  and  allowing  the  eggs  to  be 
worth  $1.50  per  hundred,  we  have  $75.78,  from  which  deduct 
$40  for  food,  including  the  ducks,  and  we  have  a  profit  of 
$35  78,  besides  60  chickens,  which,  at  20  ceuts  each,  would 
swell  the  profits  up  to  $47. 78.  He  gives  the  preference  to  the 
crested  variety  for  eggs. 

Another  friend  who  resided  In  the  city  of  Troy,  and  kept 
between  30  aiid  40  bens,  obtained  eggs  from  his  hens  through- 
out the  year;  that  is,  there  was  not  a  single  day  In  which  he 
did  not  obtaiu  some.  This  he  accounted  for  by  having  very 
early  chickens,  as  when  the  old  hens  ceased  laying  to  molt, 
the  young  pullets  commenced  In  1842  he  kept  between  25 
and  30  bens,  and  obtained  2,832  eggs.  This.it  will  be  seen, 
gives  a  fraction  over  94  eggs  to  each  hen,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  number  we  obtained  from  our  bens. 

In  1840  my  heus  commeuced  laying  on  the  7th  of  February, 
and  between  that  period  and  the  15th  of  August,  w  hen  they 
•omtnenced  to  molt,  we  obtained  2,655  eggs  from  60  hens; 
w  hen  the  year  previous,  from  100  bens,  which  were  suffered 
to  run  at  large,  we  did  not  get  but  few  over  1,000.  In  1841 
they  commeuced  laying  the  8th  of  January,  and  continued  to 
lay  until  the  27th  of  September,  when  they  ceased  entirely, 
but  commenced  again  ou  the  13th  of  October,  aud  coutiuued 
to  lay  until  the  18th  of  November,  when  they  ceased,  and 
commenced  again  ou  the  1st  of  December,  and  up  to  the  1st 
of  January  they  produced  over  4.000  eggs.  In  1842  I  had  71 
hens,  which  produced  within  the  year  3.509  eggs.  In  1843  1 
kept  60  hens,  and  obtained  3,978  eggs, 


Profits. 

In  order  to  ascertain  by  demonstration,  and  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  the  keeping  of  fowls  was  profitable  or  not,  1  com- 
meuced in  1842  keeping  debit  and  credit  account  with  the 
poultry  yard.  I  had  71  hens,  12  cocks,  2  ducks,  2  drakes,  i 
turkeys,  1  turkey  cock,  5  geese,  and  2  ganders  —  iu  all  98  bead. 
They  consumed  within  the  year  as  foUows: — 


91  bushels  Wheat  screenings,®  21c, 

$19  11 

6      "      Rye,                    ®  5s., 

3  75 

11      "      Millet,                 ®  5s., 

6  62 

2      "       Indian  corn,         ®  5s., 

1  25 

3      "       Barley,                ®  4s., 

1  50 

2      "       Indian  meal,         ®  8s., 

2  00 

10      "       Small  potatoes,     ®  Is., 

1  25 

Total, 

$35  48 

I  obtained  3,500  eggs,  valued  at, 

$35  09 

Sold  fowls  for 

2  00 

"    9  Geese, 

4  75 

"     5  Turkeys, 

1  87 

"  30  Fowls, 

5  63 

"  60  Ducks'  eggs, 

83 

"  54  Goose  eggs, 

1  62 

"    8  lbs.  Goose  feathers,  ®  5s., 

5  00 

Total, 

$56  79 

From  which  deduct  for  feed, 

35  48 

Net  profit, 

$21  31 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  profits  are  very 
small,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  sale  prices  are  very 
low,  and  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  many  of  my  chick- 
ens by  hawks,  and  the  greater  part  of  my  goslings  by  confining 
them  in  a  yard  when  they  should  have  had  the  run  of  the 
pasture,  which  would  have  saved  considerable  food,  and  prob- 
ably the  lives  of  the  goslings,  and  would  have  made  a  differ- 
ence on  the  credit  side.  I  lost  many  of  my  turkeys  in  the 
same  way.  The  experience  of  this  year  taught  me  that  it 
will  not  answer  to  confine  lu  too  small  space  either  goslings  or 
turkeys  after  they  are  half  grown. 

In  1843  the  care  of  the  poultry  was  intrusted  to  my  son,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  following  is  his  account  rendered 
on  the  first  of  January,  1844 

Poultry  Yard  Dr. 

To  G9  Hens,  valued  at,  $25  87 

15  Cocks,  7  56 

3  Turkeys,  1  88 

7  Geese,  7  00 
1  Fancy  duck,  1  00 
1  Guinea  fowl,  25 

71  bushels  Wheat  screenings,  ©  15c,  11  25 

15      "      Corn,  ®  42c,  6  00 

31  "       Oats,  ®  24c,  7  44 

4  "      Millet,  ®  50c,  2  00 

8  "       Small  potatoes,        ®  25c,  2  90 

32  Fowls  purchased,  15  09 
3  Turkeys  purchased,  1  13 


Total, 

$SS  47 

Poultry  Yard. 

CR. 

By  3,978 

Hen  eggs,  O  $1  per  100, 

$39  78 

175 

Turkey,  goo3e,  and  duck  eggs, 

2  56 

41 

Fowls  sold  for, 

46  31 

30 

Fow  ls  consumed  by  family, 

7  00 

5 

Geese  sold,  J, 

7  06 

3 

Geese  consumed  by  family, 

2  00 

2 

Turkeys  consumed  by  family, 

1  00 

32 

Bushels  manure,  sold  for, 

6  00 

54 

Hens  on  hand, 

20  25 

18 

Cocks  on  hand, 

9  00 

6 

Geese  on  band, 

6  00 

1 

Duck  on  hand, 

1  00 

16 

Turkeys  on  hand, 

5  00 

2 

Guinea  fowls, 

50 

Total, 

$153  4fi 

Deduct, 

88  47 

Net  profit, 

$64  99 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  that  David  Cushing  keeps  25  beus,  aim  let«)s 
them  w  ith  oats,  corn  meal,  broom  corn  seed,  and  refuse  m<  it, 
and  supplies  tbem  with  ashes,  pounded  shells,  etc.  I  y 
were  confined  to  a  warm  and  dry  room  in  winter,     li  s 


account  is  as  follows: — 

Poultry.  Dr. 

To  Investment  of  stock  and  fixtures,  $50  GO 

Interest,  3  5)1 

Feed,  25  bushels  of  oats,  ®  20c,  5  00 

Attendance,  5  00 

Total.  $63  oil 

Poultry.  Cr. 

By   75  Dozen  chickens,  sold  early,  ®  12c,  $!'  38 

200  Chickens,  ®  10c,  20  00 

Stock  and  fixtures  on  hand.  50  00 

Total,  $7!l  88 


Leaving  a  net  profit  of  $15.88  on  an  investment  ot  $oo,  or 
an  iuleiest  ot  more  than  25'.v  ou  the  capital  employed, 


Production  and  Profit   From  Poultry 

Fifty  Years  Ago 


Editorial    Page    of  Far  m  -  P  o  ul  t  r  y 


Concerning  States,  United  States,  and  Poultry  Products. 

THE  editor  of  a  contemporary  quotes  from  a  Denver  daily  newspaper  that  has  been 
worrying  over  the  fact  that  the  state  of  Colorado  annually  buys  from  other  states, 
principally  the  two  agricultural  states  lying  just  east  of  It,  some  $5,000,000  worth  of 
poultry  products.  The  Denver  editor  appears  to  be  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
these  products  have  to  be  bought  outside  because  the  slate  is  not  producing  for  its  own 
requirements,  and  that  the  state  does  not  produce  what  it  needs  because  production  under  Its 
peculiar  climatic  conditions  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  His  idea  is  that  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  should  investigate  the  matter. 

We  think  it  was  the  editor  of  another  contemporary,  himself  a  resident  of  this  state,  though 
his  paper  is  published  in  an  adjoining  state,  who  not  long  ago  expressed  deep  concern  over 
the  failure  of  Massachusetts  to  produce  the  eggs  and  poultry  required  for  consumption  within 
her  borders. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  mistake  to  draw  state  or  sectional  lines  in  such  matters  as  this, 
because  such  divisions  are  purely  fictitious,  and  those  not  conversant  with  the  general  con- 
ditions of  supply,  demand,  and  distribution  in  Ibis  country,  are  apt  to  get  entirely  wrong 
impressions  of  the  situation. 

Colorado  is  a  mining  state;  Massachusetts  a  manufacturing  state.  Agriculture  receives  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  both  slates,  but  the  other  interests  mentioned  are  the  leading  inter- 
ests. The  fact  that  the  people  of  a  state  buy  largely  of  a  certain  line  of  products  from  the 
people  of  other  states,  merely  shows  that  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  than  to  make. 
The  adjustments  of  interchanges  of  commodities,  while  not  exactly  and  accurately  made,  are 
on  the  whole,  correct.  If  eggs  produced  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  can  be  shipped  to  Colorado, 
and  sold  there  at  a  profit,  at  a  price  below  what  they  are  produced  for  profitably  there,  the 
bulk  of  the  egg  supply  of  Colorado  must  come  from  outside  the  state.  Residents  of  Colorado 
will  find  It  profitable  to  produce  only  what  can  be  sold  at  such  premium  as  the  more  fastidious 
class  of  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  strictly  fresh  and  fancy  article.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  Massachusetts;  but  the  conditions,  both  as  to  consumption  and  production 
being  different,  the  principle  does  not  work  outjust  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  latter  state. 

Massachusetts  has  many  large  cities  —  Colorado  only  one.  In  Massachusetts  conditions  for 
the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  are  of  the  best,  while  in  Colorado  they  are  far  less  favor- 
able, though  the  production  of  poultry  throughout  the  state  is  considerable  enough,  and  the 
conditions  well  enough  understood  by  poultry  keepers  generally  to  make  the  newspaper  man's 
lamentations  and  suggestions  inappropriate.  The  State  Agricultural  College,  by  making  itself 
an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  information  about  poultry  culture,  might  help  to  increase  the 
home  product,  but  it  would  probably  be  years  before  it  made  any  advance  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge long  since  acquired  by  poultrymen  of  the  state  in  practice. 

The  Colorado  poultryman  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  Massachusetts  (or  New 
England)  brother  in  several  respects.  His  market  is  not  as  good.  Prices  are  not  as  good, 
nor  does  a  first  class  article  sell  as  freely  at  a  good  advance  over  average  prices.  At  the  same 
time  his  expenses  are  actually  as  great  as  in  New  England  —  sometimes  greater.  This  leaves 
him  a  much  narrower  margin  of  profit,  and  consequently  reduces  the  Inducement  to  specialize 
with  poultry;  and  while  there  is  always  room  in  a  state  for  a  few  more  good  poultrymen  to 
make  a  success  of  a  poultry  business,  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  in  Colorado  there  are  not 
more  neglected  opportunities  in  that  line  than  elsewhere. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  the  state  buys  from  others  the  greater  part  of  the  poultry  products 
consumed  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  lack  of  interest  in  or  ignorance  of  the  business, 
for  here  is  the  state  of  Massachusetts  with  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  business  poultry 
keepers  than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  and  generally  recognized  as  a  leader  in  poultry 
matters,  buying  elsewhere,  good  authorities  say,  quite  ]  nine-tenths  of  all  the  eggs  and  poultry 
required  for  consumption  in  the  state. 

««  Let  the  Good  Work  Go  On  "  —  and  the  Bad  Work  Go. 

THE  Bulletin  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  from  which  we  reprint 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  some  notes  on  the  feeding  methods  used  at  the  station,  con- 
tains other  matter  of  special  interest,  notably  its  information  about  the  pedigree 
breeding  for  egg  production,  which  this  Btation  has  for  some  years  made  a  special 
feature  of  its  experimental  poultry  work. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  work  have  set  200  eggs  per  year  as~a  standard  of  egg  production, 
and  have  classified  their  breeding  stock  with  reference  to  this  standard.  A  hen  that  has  laid 
200  eggs  within  twelve  months  from  the  day  she  laid  her  first  egg  is  registered.  A  heu  that 
in  the  same  period  laid  199  eggs  or  less  is  unregistered.  The  daughter  of  a  200-egg  hen  is  not 
registered  unless  her  performance  entitles  her  to  registry.  All  the  sons  of  registered  hens  are 
registered. 

The  author  of  the  Bulletin  says  in  regard  to  this  discrimination  between  males  and  females 
in  regard  to  registry:  "Were  there  some  practicable  means  by  which  we  could  determine  the 
ability  of  the  male  to  transmit  to  his  offspring  the  high  egg  producing  function  of  his  dam,  we 
would  apply  the  same  rigid  rule  of  selection  to  him  that  we  do  to  his  sisters." 

As  we  understand  the  statement  of  the  case,  only  registered  males  are  used  for  breeding, 
and  the  method  of  getting  a  "  foundation  stock  "  of  heavy  egg  producers  is  to  call  "foundation 
stock,"  and  use  for  producing  both  males  and  females  for  breeding  purposes,  all  hens  which 
in  their  pullet  laying  year  produced  200  eggs  or  more.  The  males  of  the  "  foundation  stock" 
are  all  from  200-egg  hens  and  males  that  were  the  sons  of  200-egg  hens. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  after  six  years  of  breeding  by  this  system,  the  stock 
should  have  reached  the  stage  where  only  females  that  were  200-egg  hens,  and  the  daughters 
of  200-egg  hens,  would  be  used  to  produce  females  for  the  "  foundation  stock."  A  very  good 
reason  for  not  doing  this  is  found  in  the  statement  of  fact  that :  "It  is  among  these  unregistered 
pullets  that  we  have  found  the  most  of  the  200-egg  producers  who  are  each  year  added  to  the 
foundation  breeding  stock." 

This  is  the  precise  information  we  have  searched  for  in  vain  through  several  previous  bul- 
letins on  this  experiment.  In  the  following  paragraph  is  more  information  of  the  same  kind. 
Referring  to  a  male  whose  dam  and  granddam  were  both  200-egg  hens  it  is  said  :  "  We  have 
two  other  similar  instances  where  the  daughters  of  200-egg  hens  are  themselves  200-egg  pro- 
ducers. This  has  not  generally  been  so,  probably  because  the  hen  that  laid  heavily  one  year 
did  not  commence  laying  until  so  late  the  following  year  that  their  pullets  came  into  laying  too 
late  In  the  year  to  make  great  records  for  themselves." 

This  explanation  is  not  highly  plausible.  Suppose  a  pullet  beginning  to  lay  Oct.  1st,  produces 
200  eggs  or  over  before  the  next  Oct.  1st,  then  molts,  and  docs  not  begin  to  lay  again  until  Feb- 
ruary —  any  time  in  February.  Such  a  hen  should  be  in  prime  condition  to  produce  chicks, 
hatching  last  of  March  and  early  part  of  April,  which,  in  Plymouth  Rocks,  should  lie  ready  to 
lay  by  Oct.  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  and  so  far  as  age  and  date  of  arriving  at  maturity  go,  must  be 
considered  as  having  as  good  an  opportunity  as  their  mothers  to  make  the  200-egg  mark. 

It  does  not  —  that  we  can  discover  —  appear  from  the  Bulletin  whether  the  200-egg  liens 
from  the  unregistered  slock  have  come  from  hens  closely  approaching  the  200-egg  record,  or' 
from  those  nearer  150  eggs.  The  facts  should  be  made  public,  because  since  before  this  experi- 
ment began  It  has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  those  we  have  found 
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heavy  layers  were  more  likely  to  be  produced  from  average  good  layers  than  from  extremely 
heavy  layers. 

A  good  many  people  starting  out  to  produce  a  heavy  laying  strain  by  breeding  from  their 
phenomenal  layers  have  discovered  that  such  hens  were  less  likely  to  produce  phenomenal 
layers  than  the  average  of  the  stock.  This,  as  we  pointed  out  not  long  ago,  is  in  accordance 
with  a  general  principle.  The  breeders  making  these  experiments  have  generally  correctly 
interpreted  the  significance  of  the  fact,  and  discontinued  efforts  to  make  progress  that  way, 
trusting  more  to  maintaining  a  good  average  stock  which  would  regularly  give  a  proportion  of 
heavy  layers,  which  would  increase  or  keep  up  the  general  average  for  the  flock. 

A  pertinent  question  in  this  connection  is :  If  it  is  found  that  most  of  the  200-egg  hens  come 
from  females  producing  less  than  200  eggs  each  per  year,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
brothers  of  these  females  are  more  likely  to  produce  200-egg  hens  than  the  brothers  of  the 
females  which  generally  fail  to  produce  their  equals  as  layers? 

By  no  process  of  reasoning  with  which  we  are  familiar  can  we  make  the  practice  of  discard- 
ing the  males  of  the  class  that  produces  the  most  phenomenal  layers,  and  preferring  those  of 
the  class  which  produces  the  least,  fit  consistently  into  the  system  of  breeding  for  heavy  layers 
in  use  at  this  station. 

Nor  are  we  able  to  figure  out  any  substantial  progress  in  the  building  of  a  foundation  stock 
when  the  female  line  is  not  maintained.  A  hen  laying  200  eggs  in  a  year  is  registered,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  foundation  Btock.  Her  daughters  failing  to  lay  200  eggs  per  year  are 
rejected  from  the  foundation  stock,  while  the  additions  to  it  come  from  outside.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  instead  of  breeding  systematically  for  heavy  egg  producers,  those  making  this  experi- 
ment are  merely  seesawing  about  an  arbitrary  standard.  If  the  principle  of  improving  egg 
production  by  breeding  from  phenomenal  producers  is  right,  it  is  absurd  to  reject  the  199-egg 
daughter  of  a  200-egg  hen,  and  prefer  the  200-egg  daughter  of  a  150-egg  hen. 

Another  point  worth  the  attention  of  these  experimenters  is  the  matter  of  inbreeding.  They 
scrupulously  avoid  it,  and  say  :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  the  inbred  hen  has  sufficient  constitution  to 
enable  her  to  withstand  the  demands  of  heavy  egg  yielding."  We  feel  quite  sure  that  if  they 
will  try  a  little  inbreeding  with  proper  selection  they  will  soon  revise  that  opinion. 

The  Maine  station  has  been  doing  some  good  work  in  feeding  and  housing  matters.  It  has 
done  some  work  that  may  be  regarded  as  original,  and  its  work  on  these  lines,  as  a  whole,  while 
not  perhaps  adding  substantially  to  abstract  knowledge  of  poultry  culture,  has  doue  much  to 
extend  the  distribution  of  such  knowledge  not  only  in  the  state,  but  generally.  One  may  fail  to 
agree  with  or  approve  fully  all  the  housing  and  feeding  methods  of  the  station,  and  all  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  in  the  station  bulletins,  yet  be  able  to  see  the  good  in  them  and  the 
good  results  from  them.  But  in  this  pedigree  breeding  work  it  is  different.  The  station  began 
on  a  basis  which  the  experience  of  many  breeders  had  rejected.  It  goes  on  breeding  according 
to  arbitrary  rules  no  more  in  accord  with  the  principle  they  themselves  lay  down  than  with 
those  generally  accepted.  And  it  persists  in  seeing  encouragement  in  results  where  a  disinter- 
ested person  could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  it. 

We  feel  rather  strongly  in  this  matter  because  it  is  a  question  with  us  whether  the  harm  this 
station  has  done,  and  is  doing,  by  exploiting  its  200-egg  standard,  does  not  more  than  offset  the 
good  work  done  in  other  directions.  In  part  directly  through  the  bulletins,  as  issued  by  the 
station,  and  given  further  currency  iu  the  poultry  and  agricultural  press,  aud  to  some  extent 
also  in  the  daily  press,  and  in  part  indirectly  through  the  references  of  those  advocates  of  the 
development  of  phenomenal  egg  production  who  have  referred  to  the  work  done  here  as  prov- 
ing their  assertions,  this  experiment  station  has  been  the  chief  offender  in  the  propagation  of 
the  200-egg  fallacy. 

It  has  made  and  makes  no  difference  that  it  insists  that  it  is  not  trying  to  breed  200-egg  aver- 
age flocks.  Such  a  claim  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  200-eggs  its  standard.  The 
public  is  impressed  much  by  the  standard,  scarcely  at  all  by  the  disclaimer,  and  a  considerable 
section  of  it  has  been  fully  persuaded  that  the  Maine  station  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
producing  a  200-egg  strain,  when  the  fact  is  that  it  has  made  none  worth  mentioning. 

National  Government  Interest  In  Poultry. 

THE  press  reports  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  though  meager,  still  throw  some 
light  on  the  genesis  of  the  government  interest  in  poultry  matters.  From  them  it 
would  appear  that  the  scheme  of  publishing  bulletins  on  poultry  was  devised  to  fill 
not  a  general  demand — but  an  individual  necessity.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  was  financing  a  poultry  paper,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  going  through  the  critical 
period  his  partner  was  put  to  work  making  poultry  bulletins.  Later  when  the  bulletins  with 
the  lurid  color  plates  to  which  we  called  attention  at  the  time  were  issued,  the  publishing  con- 
cern of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  the  agent  for  the  lithographing  com- 
pany which  did  the  work,  and  he  received  a  commission  on  it.  Some  readers  will  remember 
also  that  "By  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,"  the  private  publishing  business  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  was  advertising  an  exclusive  sale  of  these  color  plates. 

After  receiving  the  report  of  the  solicitor  of  the  department  dealing  with  the  alleged  short- 
comings of  the  bead  of  the  B.  of  A.  I.,  Secretary  Wilson  made  public  his  finding  that,  though 
"  unfortunate"  In  happening  to  have  business  connections  with  a  concern  doing  business  with 
his  bureau.  Dr.  Salmon  was  guilty  of  no  wrong  doing.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  Dr. 
Salmon  resigned.  Rumor  has  it  that  President  Roosevelt,  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wilson's  dis- 
position of  the  case,  demanded  the  resignation. 

Newspaper  and  general  interest  seems  not  to  have  gone  beneath  the  method  of  preparing 
the  bulletins,  and  takes  no  cognizance  of  their  quality.  The  general  newspaper  opinion  con- 
demns Secretary  Wilson  as  inefficient  because  of  his  failure  to  discover  the  scandalous  con- 
ditions for  which  the  heads  of  several  of  his  most  important  bureaus  were  responsible,  and 
calls  for  his  removal,  but  at  the  same  time  Is  disposed  to  accord  him  praise  for  much  good 
work  in  t lie  development  of  the  department. 

If  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  other  lines  is  of  quality  like  that  done  for 
poultry  considered  as  a  whole,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  much  of  it  is,  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  have  been  wasted  by  this  department,  and  it  is  tobe  hoped  that  in  its 
reorganization  men  will  be  found  and  placed  in  charge  who  have  better  judgment  as  to  what 
lines  of  work  will  give  actually  useful  results.  In  what  little  investigation  of  poultry  diseases, 
especially  epidemics,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  undertaken,  it  has  been  on  right 
lineB,  but  only  a  little  such  work  has  been  done,  and  the  results  have  not  been  given  the  public 
in  suitable  form  to  benefit  those  who  need  them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  Dr.  Salmon's  one  valuable  contribution  to  poultry 
literature.  "The  Diseases  of  Poultry,"  was  not  issued  as  a  government  bulletin,  but  published 
by  the  private  company  in  which  he  was  principal  owner. 

The  general  press  has  had  something  to  say  of  the  temptations  which  opportunities  for 
"  graft"  offered  in  this  department  proving  so  alluring  to  poorly  paid  scientists.  We  think  it 
would  be  found  op  investigation  that  capacity  to  render  political  service  was  more  conspicuous 
in  the  department  than  scientific  attainment,  or  that  when  both  existed  In  the  same  individual 
be  was  likely  to  find  bis  political  services  more  appreciated,  There  may  be  government 
departments  where  politics  and  business  w)x,  but  fills  jj  p}  fjpe  fj?  t'lH/fS|  (?D(|  ftflY  0jfor[  [0 
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Requested  Lessons. 

A NUMBER  of  requests  fcr  lessons  on  particular  topics  have  been  received. 
Oue  reader  wants  a  lesson  on  trap  nests,  which  request  iudieates  that  we  inad- 
vertently failed  to  mention  them  in  the  lesson  on  poultry  house  fixtures.  We  presume 
the  omission  will  not  be  regarded  by  our  friends  who  advocate  trap  nests  as  nn 
unmixed  evil,  for  what  we  are  able  to  say  about  trap  nests  never  suits  them. 

A~  to  a  lesson  on  trap  nests,  giving  plans  and  descriptions,  that  would  be  out  of  the  question 
if  we  thought  it  worth  while.  Most  of  the  nests  are  patented  ;  some  few  are  not.  Incidentally 
we  may  be  able  to  describe  one  or  two  simple  traps  in  connection  with  lessons  dealing  with 
conditions  when  trap  nests  might  be  used  to  good  advantage,  but  a  whole  lesson  on  trap  nests 
as  we  see  them,  would  be  a  mighty  short  lesson. 

Another  request  is  for  a  lesson  on  diseases,  discussing  especially  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis 
of  the  more  common  diseases  of  poultry.  Such  a  lesson  we  may  be  able  to  give  in  the  form  of 
an  abstract  of  an  extended  treatment  of  the  subject  the  writer  has  been  at  work  on  for  some 
lime  to  be  issued  in  book  form  before  long,  but  he  does  not  feel  at  all  sure  at  present  of  being 
able  to  reduce  the  subject  as  much  as  it  should  be  to  fit  into  the  present  series  of  lessons. 


Partial 


Information. 


SUNDRY  of  our  contemporaries  Interested  in  the  Poultry  Tress  Association  Improve  the 
occasion  of  our  not  approving  of  or  affiliating  with  that  association  to  tell  their  readers 
what  a  cantankerous,  contrary  cuss  the  editor  of  F.-P.  is  any  way.    That  Is  all  right  as 
far  as  it  goes.    We  notice,  though,  that  none  of  them  seem  willing  to  tell  their  leaders 
why  —  to  let  them  see  for  themselves  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  lack  of  appreciation  of  and 
interest  in  the  movement. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  feel  surprise  at  this  state  of  affairs.  Xot  at  all.  If  they  mention  our 
reasons  it  puts  them  under  necessity  of  showing  that  tbey  are  wrong,  invalid,  insufficient,  or 
else  places  themselves  in  no  enviable  light  before  their  constituents.  How  can  we  expect  an 
editor  who  for  years  has  been  telling  his  readers  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  cut  out  the 
free  reading  notices  which  burdened  the  columns  of  his  paper,  but  it  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  other  editors  and  publishers,  to  tell  them  now  that  the  reason  Farm- 
PofLTRY  is  not  interested  in  that  particular  feature  of  the  proposed  work  of  the  Pouftry 
Press  A-sociation  is  because  It  took  that  step  independently  years  ago?  So,  too,  with  regard 
to  advertising  they  may  have  taken  that  F.-P.  would  not.  Our  contemporaries,  who  already 
alarmed  by  the  effects  of  the  impression  thai  crooked,  fake,  and  dishonest  advertisers  had  such 
a  grip  on  the  poultry  press  that  It  was  only  by  united  effort  the  poultry  press  could  free 
'tself,  and  properly  protect  Its  reading  patrons  from  dishonest  advertisers,  are  beginning  to 
explain  that  there  are  In  reality  only  a  few  dishonest  advertisers.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
tell  their  readers  the  reasons  F.-P.  feels  no  special  need  of  cooperating  with  others  in  that  kind 
of  work.    Of  course  not. 


Must  Be  Laughing  in  His  Sleeve. 

AFUSXY  thing  connected  with  the  dramatic  abolition  of  free  reading  notices  is  to  find 
one  of  the  most  persistent  workers  of  that  kind  of  advertising  coming  out  promptly 
with  a  strong  indorsement  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Poultry  Press  Association  in 
that  matter. 

Funnier  it  is  to  find  that  his  article  is  as  good  a  free  reaiing  notice  for  himself  as  he  ever 
wrote. 

Funniest  of  all  to  see  it  appearing  simultaneously  In  so  many  papers  that  publish  free  read- 
ers   prepared  by  the  advertiser''  no  longer. 

Verily  the  average  poultry  editor  is  i  simple  soul,  and  ".  dead  easy  '  for  an  ordinarily  smooth 
advertising  schemer. 


Hr.  Horse  Explains. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry  :— In  a  recent 
Issue  of  your  valuable  paper  I  observe 
that  you  quote  from  some  articles  of 
rniue  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Poultry  Journal.  In  which  I 
upheld  rather  stronely  the  virtues  of  oxygen 
for  chickens.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  hope  I 
am.  bu'  it  seemed  to  me  as  If  you  had  an  idea 
that  my  utterances  in  your  DaDer  regarding 
Curtain  Front  Houses  did  not  auile  aeree  with 
my  views  on  Oxygen  as  expressed  in  the 
American  Poultry  Journal. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  written 
a  considerable  amount  for  various  poultry 
papers,  and  my  theme  has  been  largely  the 
very  >im:>le  one  that,  except  feeding,  the 
essentials  of  chicken  raising  consM  in  careful 
attention  to  (1)  Exercise,  (2)  Sunshine,  and 
(3)  Fresh  Air.  In  discussing  these  topics  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  too  much  ami 
too  little  of  either  were  detrimental  to  chick- 
ens. I  distinctly  remember  that  1  'caught 
fii>  '*  from  some  ardent  brethren  in  Kansas 
when  I  undertook  to  maintain  in  the  Poultry 
Gazette  that  there  was  .  good  deal  of  hum- 
bug in  the  Free  Range  Tneory.  In  a  previous 
article  (I  think  for  the  American  Fancier j  I 
had  given  Instances  of  too  little  exercise  for 
fowl-.  What  I  was  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
was  the  just  and  proper  amount  of  exercise 
for  fowls— neither  too  much  nor  too  ilttle.  1 
was  searching  for  the  golden  mean — the  safe 
and  healthy  middle  |iath  between  two 
extremes. 

In  the  matter  of  Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air,  1 
have  taken  exactly  the  same  ground  —  too 
much  ami  too  little  have  been  represented  as 
harmful  in  every  article  that  1  have  written 
OD  Ifese  subject*. 


I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  many  fanciers  who  exactly  agreed  with 
me,  and  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  virulence  with  which  others  disagreed 
with  my  views.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  very 
little  interest  to  me  whether  a  man  likes  my 
views  or  not.  I  know  it  sounds  egotistical, 
but  I  think  any  man  who  differs  essentially 
from  me  in  the  matter  of  Exercise  and  Sun- 
light and  Fresh  Air,  is  makins  a  great  mistake. 
My  differing  friends  doubtless  think  I  am  also 
wrong  and  am  making  a  mistake  In  disagree- 
ing with  them  —  so,  there  you  have  it.  Take 
your  choice. 

My  objection  to  the  so  called  Curtain  Front 
House  is  that  it  does  not  admit  Sunshine, 
though  it  undoubtedly  does  admit  Fresh  Air. 
My  objection  to  the  Open  Front  House  is  that 
while  admitting  Sunshine,  it  admits  too  much 
Fresh  Air. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  built 
hou>es  which  supplied  Sunshine  abundantly 
while  not  admitting  Fresh  Air  in  sufficient 
i|iiantities.  Such  a  house  is  plainly  quite 
unhygienic  and  unsafe  for  breeders  to  use. 

A  good  many  of  the  brethren,  judging  from 
articles  1  have  read  In  this  controversy,  seem 
to  grasp  only  one  fact  of  the  three  (Exercise, 
Sunlight  and  Fresh  Air),  and  stop  there. 
Tbey  seem  unable  to  seize  and  apply  the  three 
facts  concurrently,  contemporaneously  and 
logically.  The  Curtain  Front  men,  to  cite  a 
specific  case,  seem  to  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  Fresh  Air  is  needful  for  the  best  growth 
of  chickens— but.  once  having  grasped  this 
fact  firmly,  there  seems  no  room  in  their 
brains  for  the  coordinate  and  concurrent  fact 
that  one  must  have  Sunshine  and  Exercise 
for  fowls  as  well  as  Fresh  Air.    Such  men 


seem  to  me  to  be  cranks  of  one  Idea.  They 
can't  carry  two  ideas  in  their  heads  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  they  run  one  idea  to  the 
ground  and  forget  everything  else.  They  are 
all  right  so  far  as  they  go,  but  their  vision  is 
limited. 

Your  man  of  One  Idea,  let  us  suppose,  finally 
gets  it  into  his  head  that  all  animals  (chickens 
included)  need  Fresh  Air.  This  is  a  great 
discovery  and  he  proceeds  to  exploit  it.  He 
builds  a  chicken  house,  and  its  chief  virtue  is 
that  it  admits  Fresh  Air.  His  chickens  do 
better  than  they  did  when  they  did  not  have 
Fresh  Air.  Whereupon  your  man  of  One 
Idea  swells  up.  He  has  made  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  age ! 

About  this  time  a  friend  suggests  to  him 
gently  that  perhaps  there  are  other  requisites 
for  the  best  and  fullest  development  of  chick- 
ens. The  caudid  friend  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  :  "  You  have  done  very  well  as  far  as 
you  have  gone,  but  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  chickens  need  Sunlight,  and  you  have 
neglected  this  in  your  Curtain  Front  House." 
What  does  your  Simon-pure  One  Idea  Crank 
do  then?  Does  he  say  -  "Quite  so,  I  thank 
you  for  reminding  me  of  that.  In  my  enthu- 
siasm for  Fresh  Air,  I  forget  all  about  Sun- 
shine?" 

Nol  he  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  falls 
foul  of  the  man  who  suggests  the  omission 
of  Fresh  Air,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  he. 
rends  him,  tooth  and  nail. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  just  about  the  attitude 
of  the  ordinary  One-Idea-Curtain-Front-IIouse 
fanatic.  You  may  praise  his  house  for  admit- 
ting Fresh  Air,  but  you  must  notcriticise  II  for 
neglecting  Sunshine.  At  least  that  has  been  my 
experience.  1  have  called  the  attention  of  ihe 
brethren,  to  the  fact  that  they  shut  out  Sun- 
shine in  their  Curtain  Front  Houses,  and  they 
don't  like  me.  They  can't  carry  two  ideas  in 
their  heads  at  the  same  time.  Some  day  they 
will  rise  to  the  fact  that  a  good  chicken  house 
should  have  plenty  of  BOTH  Fresh  Air  and 
Sunshine.  Just  now,  they  haven't  room  In 
their  skulls  for  both  ideas. 

If  the  reader  has  the  curiosity  to  learn  my 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  proper  structure  of  a 
fowl  bouse  as  regards  provisions  for  Sunlignt 
and  Fresh  Air,  I  don't  mind  repeating  what 
1  have  said  in  substance  time  and  again  in  the 
poultry  press.  A  piece  of  cloth  suspended  in 
a  chicken  house  possesses  no  miraculous  prop- 
erties. It  will  not  work  miracles,  wherever 
or  however  hung.  It  Is  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
nothing  more.  There  is  nothing  supernatural, 
superhuman  or.preternaturai  about  a  yard  of 
muslin  hung  up  in  a  ben  bouse,  i:  excludes 
direct  rays  of  Sunlight  and  It  prevents  a  draft 
of  air  on  chickens. 

Chickens  need  BOTH  Sunlight  and  Fresh 
Air.  Any  sort  of  a  house  that  neglects  either 
Sunlight  or  Fresh  Air  Is  defective.  Glass  in  a 
hen  house  Is  the  best  medium  for  admitting 
Sunlight  in  winter.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  sun  can  be  admitted  through  an  open 
door  or  window,  provided  drafts  areexcluded 
from  the  sleeping  fowls.  A  piece  of  cloth  in 
place  of  a  window  does  not  admit  direct  rays 
of  sunlight  and  for  that  reason  It  is  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  glass. 

Apiece  of  cloth  will  exclude  a  draft  from 
sleeping  fowls.  Waking  fowls  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  moderate  currents  of  air  in  a  hen 
house  if  forced  to  exercise.  A  piece  of  cloth, 
when  dry.  will  admit  a  slow  exchange  of  air: 
but  when  not  dry,  it  will  not  admit  of  much, 
if  any,  passage  of  air  between  its  interstices. 
When  wet,  as  cloth  often  is  in  a  hen  house,  it 

HAWKINS 

Breeds  America's  Best 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

BARBED,  WHITE  and  1SUFF. 

WYANDOTTES 

SILVER,  WHITK  and  KUFF. 

Winners  at  New  York.  liostnn.  AVorld's  Fair 

and  America's  greatest  shows  for  20  a  ears. 

2000  CHOICE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE, 

I t  1  / "i       From  pi  Ik  matlni  - 
iU\Io  tings  K 
$'Jl»  per  100.  Catalogue  of  America's  Best  free. 
\.  C.  II  V\\  K  I  N  S, 
Luck  box  6,  Lancaster.  Mass.. 


5  Without  Risk 


OUR  investment  does  not  Interest  those  who 
wish  to  speculate  with  their  money,  but  to  the 
careful  invesior  Seeking  a  fair  return  on  his  sav- 
ings it  strongly  commends  Itself.  Our  Company 
nab  been  doing  busim-ss  twelve  years,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  t  .e  New 
York  Banking  Department 
and  regularly  examined  by 
same.  We  pay  f»*V  per 
year  on  your  savings 
for  every  day  jn  our  care- 
no  matter  when  received 
or  when  withdrawn  there 
is  no  l<»s  of  earnings.  Let 
us  show  you  how  we  can 
handle  your  savings 
accounts  to  better  advan- 
tage than  most  other  bank- 
ing institutions- 
Write  for  full  particu- 
lars and  letters  of  endorse- 
ment. 

Industrial  Savings 
and  Luan  Co., 
16  Times  Building, 
Br'oway  NewYork  City. 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits 
5150,000 


COLUMBIAN 

Wyandottes. 

Quality  and  price  defy  competition.  E?ps  by  the 
•ifii./  or  hundred.  All  stock  sold  strictly  (hi 
approval. 

ELHLAWN  l'OULTKY  FARM, 

K.  2,  Raymond ,  N .  H . 

Pekin  Ducks  and  Wh.  Leghorns. 


We  are  headquarters  for  fancy  April  batched  Pekin 
Ducks  and  I J  rakes,  $1.50  each.  Large  yearling  Ducks, 
$i  each.  N  ice  April  hatched  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
yellow  legs.  $1:60 each.  Cockerels,  $*.Sueach.  \  ear- 
liuf;  hens,  $1  each.  Largest  plant  vicinity  2s'ew  York 
city  -W  layers.  Cyphers  agents,  with  cut  of  plant 
in  heir  190*  catalogue  <  nri e-pondence  invited. 

FONN1E  BKAK.  New  ^ochelle,  JN.  Y. 
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VIGERS 

Crushed  1 

Charcoal1 

1  Chemically  pure,  keeps  poultry  rtrong,  healthy  and  I 

■  in  good  laying  condition.  Corrects  wrons:  feeding.  Not  M 
1   a  drup,  hut  Nature's  own  purifier.    Coarse  or  fine  1 
1   granulated,  also  pulverized  for  soft  feed.    50-lb.  trial  1 

■  bae  «l  . 00:  special  price  fo- quantities.    Samples  free.  1 
B    *"ic*r'» Coal  *  Wood  Co^  428  20tfc  SU,  Detroit.  Hieh.  | 

E  fl  YEAR  LICE  POTflT 

The  Best  Yet. 

Will  protect  yonr  buildings,  brooders,  etc..  from 
lice  and  mites  for  one  Tear  with  onlT  one  application 
Used  for  years  on  largest  poultry  plants  in  Rhode 
Island.  Now  ottered  10  the  public  for  the  first  time 
by 

THE   WOODSDA1E     IOII.TRY  PLANT, 
of  Summit,   K.  I. 

Price  50c.  per  gallon. 


iAMBERTV 


DEATH  to  LICE 


A  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Vermin, 
and  for  the  extermination  of  lice  on  any- 
thing anywhere.  Has  been  used  for  twenty 
years  and  always  Riven  perfect  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  i 
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"The  Resisiep" 

Jtex  Stintkole 
ROOFING 

RESISTS 


\>oA\  TEMPTATION  fe« 

hOo°^\  1/tsCnm 


We  will  not  Reduce 
Quality  to  meet  Low  Prices 

For  68  years  we  have  made  a?id 
handled,  only  the  belt  goods  at  a  reason- 
able price,  quality  considered,  and  have 
refused  to  allow  unfair  competition  to 
weaken  this  position. 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 
is  absolutely  the  best  Siding:  and  Roof- 
ing; for   farm    houses,   barns,  poultry 
houses  and  all  country  buildings — be- 
cause of  this,  scores  of  cheap  imita- 
tions are  offered  by  dealers 
who  make  more  profit  on 
th«m.    "Look  for  the 
Boy"  on  every  roll. 


Unlike  shingles, 
resists  fire.  Unlike  tin ,  it 
does  not  leak  at  the  first  touch. 
Unlike  tar,  it  resists  heat  in  sum- 
mer and  cold  in  winter,  no  need  to  shovel 
snow  off,  it  cannot  work  through  Rex 
Flintkote. 

We  cannot  fitly  describe  the  merits  of 
this  roofing — we  want  you  to 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

and  see  for  yourself.  Our  book  and  photos 
of  Rex  Flintkotef  arm  buildings  will  be 
sent  at  the  same  time.  Insist 
on  your  dealer  supplying 
"Look  for  the  Boy  "kind. 
J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 
■  &J  India  St.  Boston. 


CRITLESS 

POULTRY  FEED 

JOBBING  PRICES,  F.O.B.  St.  Louis 

IF  BOUGHT  THROUGH  AGENTS  FREIGHT  AND 
PROFIT  WILL  BE  ADDED. 

Scratching  Feed  (no  grit) ..  .per  100  ibs.  $1.25 

SHen  Feed  (no  grit)   per  100  lbs.  1.25 

/   Laying  Feed  (no  grit)   periOOlbs.  1.25 

I    Chick  Feed  (n<>  grit)   per  100  lbs.  1.35 

I    Forcing  Mash  Feed  per  100  Ibs.  1.25 

1    Pigeon  Feed   per  100  lbs.  1.50 

m*    1  Alfalfa  Mash  per  101  lbs.  1.25 

mm    1  Moulting  Feed  per  100  lbs',  i.25 

S]  Plain  Mash  per  100  Ibs.  1.25 

/    Beef  Mash   .per  100  His.  1.50 

\   Morning  Mash  per  100, bs.  1.25 

U|  Alfalfa  Meal  per  1C0  lbs.  1.15 

J  Cracked  Corn  per  100  Ibs.  i.25 

.   I  Wheat  Bran  perlOOlbs.  .&> 

fir   I   Cow  Feed  per  100  ibs.  1.25 

mm   I    Horse  Feed  perlOOlbs.  1.25 

rt     \    White  Kaffir  Corn  per  100  lbs.  1.25 

Urn    »  Millet  Seed  periOOlbs.  : .60 

Chicken  Wheat  per  bushel,  .85 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

314-316  N.  Commercial  Street, 
Cash  with  Order.     ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SMITH  SEALED 


-DOUBLE 
CLINCH 


ECLIPSE. 


Le$  Bands 

Note  Reduced  Prices. 

CLIMAX. — Stay  on  kind. 
Millions  in  use.  Always 
popular.  Postpaid  i  12,  15c  ; 
25,  30c ;  SO,  45c ;  100.  75c ;  250. 
?1.7S;  500,  £3.25;  1000,  S6.0O. 

SMITH  SEALED— Offi- 
cial Bands  of  Pan-American 
and  St.  Louis  Expositions. 
Used  by  best  breeders 
everywhere.  12.  30c;  25,  50c; 
60,  81.00;  100.  SI. 50;  250, $3.- 
50;  500,  $6.50;  1000,  $12.50. 

DOUBLE  CLINCH.— 
Best  made  and  most  popu- 
lar flat  band  on  the  market. 
Givesuniversalsatisf  action. 
Same  prices  as  Eclipse. 

ECLIPSE. —  A  favorite 
because  it's  easy  to  put  on 
and  stays  on.     12,  15c;  25, 
2£c;  50,  40c;  100,  6Sc;  250, 
Sl,50;  500,  $2.75:  1000.  $5.25. 
Send  stamp  for  samples 
and  our  new  Catalog  of  Leg 
Bands  &  other  specialties. 

The  Keyes-Davis  Co.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers,  Dept.  No.  F 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


is  useless  as  a  ventilator  until  dry  again. 
Cloth  as  a  ventilator  is  needed  only  in  extreme 
weather.  If  snow  or  rain  is  frozen  on  it,  it  is 
useless;  it  excludes  sunlight  and  air.  In  such 
cases,  a  board  wall  would  do  just  as  well 
(or  ill). 

In  the  article  in  the  American  Poultry 
Journal,  quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  Farm- 
Pooltry  and  written  by  me,  I  spoke  of  my 
habit  of  allowing  Fresh  Air  to  enter  one  of 
my  hen  houses  by  cracks  in  the  South  wall.  I 
reported  the  results  as  eminently  satisfactory. 
I  might  have  added  (later)  that  I  experi- 
mented with  a  piece  of  stretched  cloth  for 
ventilation,  with  equally  good,  but  no  better 
results.  To  express  it  mathematically,  ten 
cracks,  each  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide  will 
admit  as  much  air  as  one  hundred  cracks 
each  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  In  the 
first  case  you  have  cracks  in  boards;  in  the 
second  case  you  have  interstices  in  a  muslin 
cloth.  If  there  is  no  direct  draft  on  sleeping 
chickens,  what  is  the  difference?  None,  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  see  in  either 
theory  or  practice.  That  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  But  in  neither 
case  did  I  exclude  my  sunlight:  I  always 
had  my  glass  for  direct  rays  of  Sunlight.  I 
had  both  SUNLIGHT  and  FRESH  AIR. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  of  my  critics  have 
drawn  the  Inference  that,  as  I  objected  to 


Curtain  Front  Houses,  I  must  be  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Fresh  Air  in  my  hen  houses. 
The  contrary  is  exactly  true.  I  have  nipped 
quite  a  number  of  male  combs  in  learning  just 
how  much  cold  air  a  comb  would  stand  in 
winter  without  freezing.  I  have,  during  the 
last  four  years,  had  some  combs  nipped  by 
cold  air;  but  I  have  never  hud  a  case  of  roup, 
and  very  few  colds  in  the  head.  I  attribute 
this  immunity  from  sickness  to  my  practice  of 
admitting  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

But  of  course  I  had  a  drop  curtain  in  front 
of  the  roosting  quarters,  hung  from  the  low 
roof  and  securing  and  confining  the  natural 
heat  from  the  chickens'  bodies  while  sleeping. 
I  spent  much  time  and  some  little  thought  in 
getting  these  "  bed  clothes,"  as  It  were,  ol  iust 
the  right  thickness  and  quality.  Occasionally 
a  comb  was  nipped.  (I  kept  single  comb 
Mediterraneans).  But  I  consider  it  better  to 
sin  on  the  side  of  Fresh  Air  than  against  it. 

By  this  means  my  chickens  slept  reasonably 
warm  at  night,  had  a  cold  house  to  scratch  in, 
and  had  all  the  direct  rays  of  sun  In  winter 
possible — through  large  glass  windows. 

That  sort  of  a  hen  house  was  the  result  of 
some  five  years  of  study  of  books  and  of  per- 
sonal experiments.  I  am  open  to  conviction 
at  any  time;  but  I  still  think  this  was  reason- 
ably near  the  ideal  arrangement  for  breeding 
fowls.  Edward  L.  C.  Morse. 


Mr.  Morse  Will  Please  Not  Read  This. 


READER,  just  between  ourselves,  the 
troubles  with  our  mutual  friend 
Morse  are  these  :— 
In  the  first  place  he  scatters  his 
writings  too  much.  One  fragment  of  his 
thought  appears  at  one  time  In  one  paper, 
another  fragment  at  another  time  in  another 
paper,  and  another  at  still  another  time  in 
another  paper.  He  never  says  all  he  means  on 
a  subject  at  one  time,  and  as  he  never  means 
quite  all  he  says  either,  ic  Is  a  little  bit  difficult 
for  us  cranks, idiots,  ill-balanced  fanatics,  per- 
sons of  one  idea,  etc.,  to  discover  just  where 
he  is  at.  That  is  trouble  No.  1,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  us. 

Trouble  No.  2  is  that  in  his  deep  concern  for 
intellectual  limitations  of  individuals  answer- 
ing to  the  above  specifications,  Mr.  Morse 
becomes  oblivious  of  his  own.  He  has  no 
patience  with  those  who  fail  to  grasp  collec- 
tively and  Instantaneously  the  ideas  he  broad- 
casts through  several  years  and  many  publica- 
tions, though  he  evidently  fails  to  comprehend 
some  very  plain  single  and  simple  facts. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  failure  on  his  part, 
taue  his  repeated  assertion  that  the  cloth,  mus- 
i,n,  or  Duriap  curtain  does  not  admit  sunlight. 
Strictly  speaking  it  does  not  admit  It  freely, 
(hough  it  does  admit  light  just  as  It  admits 
air;  out  whether  or  not  the  curtain  In  use 
could  admit  sunlight  is  Immaterial.  The 
curtain  is  not  designed  to  be  used  when  the 


sun  shines,  but  when  it  does  not  shine.  If  any 
poultryman  haviug  a  house  rigged  with  cur- 
tains keeps  them  down  when  the  sun  shines 
the  mistake  is  with  him,  not  In  the  curtain. 

Such  failures  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morse  to 
see  some  facts  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  see 
them  are  responsible  for  the  statements  of  his 
Ideas  which  fail  to  be  understood  as  he  would 
have  them  understood.  Hence  these  contro- 
versies. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Morse  can  find  many 
poultrymen  intelligent  enough  to  read  and 
interested  enough  to  think  over  the  various 
propositions  to  be  considered  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  poultry  house  who  would  disagree 
with  him  about  the  need  of  sunlight,  air  and 
exercise,  nor  do  I  think  he  would  find  any  of 
them  unable  to  consider  these  items,  and  a  few 
minor  ones  with  them,  simultaneously.  So 
when  on  the  supposition  that  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  proper  or  best 
way  of  securing  the  essentials  'are  mentally 
incapable  of  grasping  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  short- 
comings which  exist  only  in  his  Imagination, 
he  all  unconsciously  puts  up  one  straw  man 
after  another  and  annihilates  them  in  order  by 
a  main  strength  and  awkwardness  of  words 
which  easily  accounts  for  the  feeling  some- 
times displayed  by  those  who  have  differed 
with  him — not  all  being  case  hardened  to  that 
sort  of  treatment  as  editors  in  time  become. 


Providing  Sunlight,  Air  and  Exercise. 


THE  stories  of  the  development  of  the 
curtain  front  house  and  the  open 
shed  house  are  so  much  a  matter  of 
record  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any 
student  of  poultry  house  construction  to 
indulge  in  such  speculations  about  them  and 
those  who  use  them  as  Mr.  Morse  offers.  In 
furnishing  us  with  these  speculations  Mr. 
Morse  also  furnishes  us  with  the  clew  which 
explains  his  position.  He  reasons  only  from 
his  personal  experiences.  Beyond  these  he 
theorizes,  speculates,  imagines. 

I  tried  to  point  out  last  winter  how  this  led 
him  into  historical  errors  about  poultry  house 
ideas  which  distorted  his  conceptions  of  pres- 
ent and  recent  facts,  but  evidently  it  was  use- 
less to  make  the  attempt.  Back  he  comes 
again  with  the  same  ideas  as  twisted  as  ever. 
He  need  not  take  my  word  for  the  facts  as 
they  relate  to  the  experiences  or  expressions  of 
others.  They  are  all  matters  of  published  rec- 
ord. As  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  reasons  for 
using  open  front  houses  and  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  using  them,  those  things 
also  are  on  record,  and  the  records  make  Mr. 
Morse's  comments  look  rather  ridiculous. 
Such  an  evolution  of   ideas  as  he  pictures 


existed  only  in  his  imagination  until  he  put  it 
on  paper. 

The  historical  fact  about  fresh  air  houses  is 
that  they  came,  not  as  something  new,  but  as 
a  partial  return  to  old  conditions,  as  a  result 
of  the  practical  difficulties  oi  keeping  fowls  in 
houses  requiring  special  adjustments  of  win- 
dows, doors,  curtains,  and  what  not  often 
several  times  a  day. 

When  fowls  are  kept  in  houses  such  as  Mr. 
Morse  favors,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
house  and  parts  of  the  house  is  intended  to  be 
regulated  to  secure  as  nearly  as  may  be  cer- 
tain conditions  of  light  aDd  air.  In  practice 
such  regulation  is  generally  very  imperfectly 
and  spasmodically  looked  after  with  the  result 
that  the  possible  advantages  of  proper  use  of 
such  a  housing  plan  are  lost  and  its  disad- 
vantages made  prominent  and  expensive. 

As  far  as  one  idea  more  than  others  is 
responsible  for  or  enters  into  the  cold  poultry 
house,  it  is  the  idea  of  keeping  fowls  under 
conditions  which  make  it  not  necessary  to  look 
tlosely  after  the  adjustment  of  doors,  win- 
dows, etc.,  these  being  changed  only  for  very 
radical  or  special  changes  in  conditions. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  better  results  in  egg 


HOOFING 


at  Si-7S  a  r°fl  of  "°  sq.  ft  f.o.b.  Boston 
will  roof  a  fair  sized  building,  and  you  will 
have  a  strong,  watertight,  never-leak  roof 
that  needs  no  repairs.,  Youcao  lay  it  your- 
self/  ^ 

'Free  Sample  on  Request 

National  Coal  Tar  Co. 

297  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


Early  Winners 


It  may  seem  early  to  talk  about  Show  Win- 
ners, but  August  and  September  are  months 
that  the  early  voting  birds  must  be  gotten  in 
line  for  the  fall  sIVows,  and  the  old  bird 
"trimmed"  preparatory  lo  exhibit.  Well, 
then,  as 

DUSTON 

has  to  keep  these  things  in  mind  and  be 
ready  for  (tie  call  that  always  comes,  so  he 
calls  the  attention  of  those  who  may  waul  to 
WIN  to  the  fact  that  he  has  old  ~.hd  young 
to  meet  early  competition,  as  well  as  those 
coming  on  fo-  later  exhibits.  Just  write 
your  wants  iu 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 


and  pet  price  on  THE  GOODS  from  the 
breeder  that  can  in/aiii  and  who  has  already 
made  possible  the  "World's  Best  Flocks." 

ARTHUR  C.  DUSTON, 

223  East  Main  St., 

South  Framingham,  Mass. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

-\  Makes  t  


Everything  Required  In 
Poultry  Keeping 

and  their  prices  are  the  lowest — 

quality  considered. 
Here  Are  a  Few  of  Their  Guaranteed 
Specialties: 

Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
Disinfectants, 
Bone  Cutters, 
Chicken  Punches, 
Shipping  Coops, 
Leg  Bands, 
Fumigating  Candles, 
Chicken  Coops, 
Egg  Preservative, 
Brooding  House  Heaters 
Egg  Carriers, 
Food  and  Water  Vessels, 
Egg  Testers, 
Thermometers, 
Poultry  Remedies, 
Wire  Fencing, 
Roofing. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  THIS  MONTH: 

Cyphers  Lice  Powder  and  Cyphers  Lice 
Paint.    Guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 

Cyphers  Forcing  Food.  Puts  size  and  plum- 
age on  young  show  birds,  and  fits  market  stock 

Send  for  free  supply  catalogue,  listing  the 
most  complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  in  the 
world.    Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City,  Chicago,  111.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  j 
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Ruheroid  is  more  efficient,  durable 
and  economical  than  any  other  pre- 
pared roofing. 

Kuberoiil  contains  no  tar,  rubber  or 
other  short-lived  ingredients  to  melt  in 
hot  weather,  and  become  dry  and  brit- 
tle with  aee,  but  will  retain  its  strength, 
flexibility  and  pliability  indefinitely. 

Ruberoid  is  positively  weather  proof 
and  tire  resisting,  and  it  i» equally  appli- 
cable to  the  small  farm  shed  or  band- 
some  residence. 

Shingles  rot,  and  metal  rusts.  Rub- 
erold  costs  less,  lasts  longer,  requires  less 
attention,  may  be  applied  by  any  handy 
man,  and  is  bound  to  give  L'ooii  results. 

Full  directions  and  nails,  tin  caps 
and  cement  furnished  free  with  every 
roll.  Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet  P. 
THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY. 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
too  William  St.,  -         New  York. 

70  Kilby  Street,  -  Host  on. 

Sold  id  Boston  bv  Joseph  Breck  A  Sons,  Corp., 
51  North  Market  St. 


CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

get  strong  and  healthy— gain 
steadily  in  weight,  are  chicko_ 
hatched  in  Keli&bie  Incubators. 


The  Reliable 


provides  automatical  ly  a  constant 
current  of  odorless,  warm  air  at  a 
uniform  temperature — chicks  pip,  hatch  and  thrive  un- 
der its  nature-like  conditions.  Send  10-  cents  and  get 
our  20th  annual  catalog— full  of  poultry  information, 
tenable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Bci  4-169.  Quincj,  M, 


FALL  PRINTING 

NOW'S  THE  TIME. 

EAGLE  PRINTING  &  BINDING  CO., 
Flat  Irou  Bide,  -  -  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Are  the  people  to  do  n. 

Send  for  samples  of  our  S-i.OO  combination  order. 
Catalogues  and  booklets  a  specialty.    Write  today. 


Save  Half  Your  Fuel 


BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER. 
RADIATOR. 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Wri"-o  for  .  ■  .    :  on  heatiog  homes. 

Roehe-tf r  Radiator  To. 
IT  Furnace  bl.,   Boehe*ter,5. T ■ 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00. 


The  Triumph  strain  still  lead?.  It  has  size,  shape, 
color  and  laying  qualities  that  are  unexcelled.  We 
have  BOO  farm  rai>ed,  healthy,  vigorous  chickens, 
l'uiiets  began  laying  early  in  August.  If  you  want 
prize  winners  or  an  abundance  of  handsome  gggs  we 
&m  please  vou. 

TRY  US.  THERE'S  A  REASON. 

TV.  K.  MACK,  W.  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Our  winnings  at  the  World's  Fair 
Chicago.  New  York  and  Boston 


at  St.  Louis, 
prove  beyond 


(f  Mention  the  superiority  of  our  strain. 
Columbians  will  soou  be  the  most  popular  of  all 


reeds 
your  next 
money. 


eason's  breeding  birds  now  and  save 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

Onr  Rhode  Island  Red.  are  second  I 

Buy  our  birds  it  you  want  winners  for  the  Fall  a 

Winter  Show*. 
Send  101  circular.  , 

HAZELMEKE  POl'l.TKV  YARDS. 

Knightgville.  Cranston,  R. 


production  are  obtained  in  col  J  houses.  Tbe 
most  that  is  claimed  i>  that  good  ejig  produc- 
tion in  them  has  been  demonstrated  and  that 
as  between  a  eold  house  needing  uo  special 
attention  and  a  warm  house  not  properly 
operated,  tbe  advantage  may  be  with  the  cold 
house,  and  sometimes  conspicuously  so, 
because  of  tbe  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  precision  In  using  the  warm  bouse.  It  is 
conditions,  not  theories,  that  the  fresh  air 
advocates  who  say, Open  the  houses  wide," 
are  dealing  with,  and  as  far  as  I  can  discover 
tbey  are  making  claims  only  as  facts  warrant, 
and  urging  tbe  advantages  of  tbe  plan  only  on 
those  not  satisfied  with  others. 

Why  Mr.  Morse  should  want  to  quarrel 
with  either  the  scratching  shed  or  open  front 
bouse  advocates,  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
understand,  unless  It  Is  because  they  fail  to 
consider  a  point  or  two  he  seems  to  think  of 
first  importance,  and  they  of  uo  importance 
at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  ideas  of  correct 
housing  seem  to  be  in  esseutiiil  accord  with 
those  of  the  scratching  shed  people,  barring 
a  point  or  two.    He  attaches  great  importance 


to  having  tbe  suu  reach  the  bens  through 
glass  rather  than  direct.  Most  poultry  men 
would  consider  that  of  no  importance.  lie 
blankets  the  hens  at  night.  The  scratching 
shed  men  give  them  a  roomy  apartment  with 
ventilation  either  by  window  direct  to  tbe  out- 
side or  by  door  through  the  shed,  according 
to  conditions.  If  the  hens  are  to  be  kept 
warm  ou  the  roosts  and  at  the  same  time 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  tbe  best  of  tbe  argu- 
ment is  for  the  roosting  room,  but  practice 
has  not  demonstrated  any  marked  advantage 
for  either  plan.  The  housing  principles  in  tbe 
two  cases  are  quite  the  same. 

Cold  house  plans  depend  upon  somewhat 
different  principles,  yet  not  so  different  after 
all.  The  fowls  are  simply  habituated  to  a 
lower  range  of  temperature  and  accustomed 
to  meet  changes  in  the  weather  half  way 
Instead  of  being  as  completely  as  possible 
protected  from  weather  severities.  "  The 
proof  of  tbe  pudding  Is  in  tbe  eating."  It  Is 
useless  for  Mr.  Morse  or  anyone  else  to 
attempt  to  ridicule  or  logically  demolish  fresh 
air  'Jeas  as  applied  in  cold  poultry  bouses. 
The  facts  are  too  man  v. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 

In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  questions  on 
poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal  views  which  can 
be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 


Feeding  Barley  to  Half  Grown  Chicks. 
(E.  A.  C.) —  "  Is  It  wise  to  feed  barley  to  half 
grown  chicks?" 

If  it  Isn't,  I'm  doing  a  foolish  thing,  for  I  am 
feeding  lots  of  it,  and  all  with  tbe  bul!  on,  too. 
1  would  not  hesitate  at  any  time  tc  feed  hulled 
barley  as  freely  as  wheat,  for  1  know  of  no 
reason  for  making  any  difference  in  their  leed- 
ing.  With  unhulled  barley  I  would  have  less 
confidence  —  would  fear  that  perhaps  if  fed 
very  freely,  made  too  large  a  proportion  of 
Ibe  ration,  tbe  bulls  would  produce  irritation 
in  the  digestive  tract.  There  seems  to  be  less 
danger  of  this  with  hulls  on  whole  grain  than 
with  tbe  separate  bulls  in  aground  feed.  All 
this  season  I  have  been  feeding  barley  once  a 
day,  a  good  full  feed  to  all  but  tbe  youngest 
chicks,  and  have  fed  it  to  some  of  the  later 
chicks  when  quite  small.  Have  not  yet  been 
able  to  see  any  bad  effects  whatever  from  it. 

Hiccoughs.  (F.  O.  M.)  —  "I  have  had 
some  trouble  among  my  fowls  which  appears 
to  be  hiccoughs.  It  attacks  my  White  Leg- 
horns particularly.  Is  there  a  name  for  ibe 
disease?" 

It  would  require  a  further  description  of 
symptoms  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
in  this  case.  Hiccoughing  or  belching  suggests 
a  sour  crop,  inflammation  of  tbe  crop,  and 
gastritis. 

Charcoal.  (B.  F.  B.) — •'  Can  I  use  tbe 
charcoal  I  burn  to  kindle  my  fire  for  my  poul- 
try if  I  reduce  it  to  du.-t?  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence between  it  and  what  I  buy  at  3c.  a 
pound?   What  kind  of  wood  is  used?" 

Am  not  able  to  give  Mr.  B.  the  information 
he  wants  about  tbe  preparation  of  the  char- 
coal especially  prepared  for  poultry.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  all  bard  wood  charcoal,  but  what 
particular  kinds  of  wood  are  used  I  cannot 
say.  The  charcoal  he  uses  for  bis  fires  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  when  put  into  the 
granulated  form  in  which  it  is  usually  given 
to  poultry.  We  used  to  buy  charcoal  by  tbe 
bag,  run  through  a  bone  mill,  sift,  feed  the 
small  broken  pieces  separately,  and  the  tine 
dust  occasionally  in  tbe  mash.  As  Slated  In  a 
recent  les-on,  1  quit  using  charcoal  a  good 
many  years  ago.  I  did  not  notice  any  bad 
effects  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
It  at  the  time,  nor  have  I  since  had  occasion  to 
think  1  was  making  a  mistake  in  not  feeding 
it,  but  since  tbe  question  has  been  brought  up 
several  limes  of  late,  and  I  think  it  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  verify  judgments  of  this  kind, 
I  think  I'll  do  a  little  experimenting  with 
charcoal  this  fall  and  winter.  I  would  lepeat 
here  what  I  said  in  the  lesson,  that  some  fowls 
do  seem  to  need  charcoal,  ami  if  anyone  is  in 
doubt  about  bis,  the  safe  way  is  to  provide  it. 
It  costs  but  little.    If  it  lsnoteaten.no  more 


need  be  purchased.  If  eaten  In  very  consider- 
able quantities,  I  would  suspect  that  the  fowls' 
appetites  were  abnormal,  and  something  in 
their  feeding  or  treatment  needed  changing. 

Tar  Paper  Inside.  (O.  M.  C.)— "  I  have 
just  built  a  hen  house,  and  I  found  after  the 
building  was  raised  that  it  would  cost  about 
S(>  more  to  put  Neponset  roofing  on  the  out- 
side than  it  would  to  simply  put  battens  on 
the  outside,  and  a  cheap  grade  of  tar  paper, 
put  on  with  laths,  on  the  inside,  so  I  chose  the 
latter  way.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  :— 
Is  there  any  objection  to  putting  the  tar  paper 
on  tbe  inside?  My  object  in  putting  the  tar 
paper  inside  is  because  it  would  last  much 
longer  than  it  would  exposed  to  the  weather." 

As  1  see  it,  there  are  several  objections  to 
using  tarred  paper  inside.  In  a  house  that  Is 
battened,  unless  all  outside  joints  are  very 
well  fitted,  and  lumber  used  quite  free  from 
cracks,  checks,  and  knots,  a  driving  rain  will 
wet  the  inside  boards  next  ibe  paper.  This 
dampness  will  dry  out  slowly,  and  mold  will 
he  likely  to  form  between  the  wood  and 
paper,  and  the  wood  rot  out  as  it  would  not  if 
air  had  access  to  It.  I  presume,  too,  that  with 
ordinary  tarred  paper  tbe  dampness  would  iu 
lime  affect  tbe  paper.  Another  possible  objec- 
tion .s  that  tbe  black  paper  would  make  the 
interior  dark  unless  whitewashed,  and  to 
what  (  xtent  lime  would  injure  the  paper,  I  do 
not  kuow. 

If  a  building  Is  to  be  made  tight,  tbe  better 
way  is  to  put  the  tight  covering  material  out- 
side, and  not  permit  dampness  to  enter  places 
where  the  air  cannot  get  to  dry  it  out  quickly. 
Mr.  C.  does  not  give  the  size  of  his  bouse, 
hence  it  does  not  appear  from  his  statement 
whether  the  $6  saved  is  a  considerable  or  an 
inconsiderable  saving;  but  even  on  a  small 
house  I  should  question  the  wisdom  of  that 
much  economy  at  the  expense  of  an  unsatis- 
factory house.  I  am  quite  sure  that  after 
using  a  bouse  Ibis  way  for  a  few  years  at  most 
be  will  not  want  to  use  the  same  construction 
in  auother.  While  on  the  subject  of  common 
tarred  paper,  would  say  that  my  experience 
with  it  some  years  ago  convinced  me  that  it 
was  cheaper  for  poultry  men  to  use  better 
materials. 

Hons  Dropping  Kggs  at  Xight.  (E.J. 
B.)—  "What  causes  hens  to  drop  their  eggs  at 
night  on  the  droppings  board?  We  never  had 
that  happen  until  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
feed  is— mash  lu  the  moi  nim:,  table  scraps  at 
noon,  grain  at  night." 

A  lieu  moved  to  a  strange  place,  and  unable 
to  go  to  hep  usual  nest,  often  retains  her  egg 
and  drops  it  from  the  roost  at  night.  In  such 
a  case  the  egg  is  a  normal  one,  fub  formed  and 
fuil  shelled,  and  letained  bv  effort  of  the  hen 


Solves  the 
\  sup  problem 


NOURSE  S  WHITE  PLYM.  ROCKS 

First  prize  winners  for  eleven  years  at  the  world's 
greatest  shows.  Great  layers:  brown  eggs. 

Circular  free. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM ,  Box  A.  Barre.Mass. 


LEADING  POULTRYMEN 

i  Ponltry  Fence.  Why? 

I  Because  it  is  bnilt  for  service. 
(Fences  poultry  In,  stock  out. 
{Properly  erected,  it  ontlosta  the 
*  posts.  Does  not  bag  nor  flag.  Re~ 
quires  no  boards,  few  poets.  Fita 
any  surface  and  doesn  t  obstruct 
tbe  view.  Ask  us  about  It. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., Box  6170,  Adrian, Mich. 


Printing 


For  Pooltrymen. 
Samples  for  the 
asking. 

J.  J.  Bennett, 

Lisbon,  O. 


DOUBLE   YOUR   POULTRY  PROFITS 

by  sending  10  cents  lodav  for  our  valuable  booklet 

"  HOW  TO  DRESS  POULTRY  " 

Tells  how  to  kill,  dress,  cool,  pack  and  ship  all 
kinds  of  market  Stock.  Stamps  accepted,  and 
returned  if  the  book  is  not  worth  to  you  100  times 

its  cost. 

nTAI'I.EK  POI  LTKY  SUPPLY  C  O., 

701  A i  roti  Power  Hldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WALLACE'S 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

ALWAYS  WIN. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM, 


E.  WALLACE, 
Mukwonago, 


Wis. 


—  Poultry  Supplies— 

If  you  are  interested  in  poultry,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  get  a  copy  of  our  free 
Illustrated  Poultry  Supply  Book. 
Full  information  about  poultry  and 
to  make  it  more  profitable. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  Dept I 
217-219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


Eo-o- 


Machine  s — 
hens  fed  on  Pratts 
Poultry  Food.  The 
reason?  It  makes 
every  organ  work  and 
the  hen  can't  help 
laying.    Try  it. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

1  ran  sell  you  ckls  of  .is  hue 
a  strain  as  is  produced  i  l>ns- 

loni.    Sonit  -  -  i.  !  .  I:-. 

BARKED  ROCKS 

(Bradley's) 

They  are  Uie  goods. 

ROSE  C.  BROWN  nn< I 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Madison  Square  winners, 
and   WHITE  LEGHORNS 

K.ULP,  Box  \<\  Pottstonrn.  F». 
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Incubators 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS. 


47  to  54  X.  Market  St 

BOSTON .  MASS 


The)  are  New  England  selling  acem 
a  full  line  of  llie  I'ralrie  Slate  INt 

i  OKS  rod  hkoodkks.  v  i  « 

catalogue  KK  EE  and  quote  factory  prfc 
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Farm- Poultry 


October  1 


until  when  she  goes  to  sleep  nature  takes  Its 
course,  and  the  egg  is  extruded.  In  such  cases 
the  cause  is  clear,  and  the  accident  happens 
but  once,  as  a  rule,  for  the  hen  soon  locates  a 
nest  in  her  new  quarters.  For  eggs  prema- 
turely dropped  from  the  roosts  there  are 
several  possible  explanations,  but  the  most 
common  cause  is  probably  a  looseness,  or  lack 
of  tension  of  the  muscles,  perhaps  only  of 
those  directly  connected  with  the' process  of 
development  and  extrusion  of  eggs,  perhaps 
of  the  whole  system,  as  a  result  of  which  one 
or  more  eggs  may  be  prematurely  laid  at  the 
same  time.  The  most  common  cases  are  of  a 
single  egg  nearly  full  shelled,  but  I  have  had  a 
hen  drop  five  eggs  at  once,  the  first  not  quite 
completely  shelled,  the  next  full  sized  without 
shell,  and  the  rest  at  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

The  cause  of  such  accidents  is  to  be  sought 
In  possible  causes  for  the  condition  of  the 
fowl.  In  the  case  reported  above  we  have 
such  possible  cause  in  the  feeding  of  two  soft 
feeds  a  day,  the  mash  in  the  morning,  and 
table  scraps  at  noon.  Such  feeding  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  indigestion,  laxativeness, 
and  weakness  of  the  parts  of  the  system  most 
closely  counected  with  the  oviduct.  It  might 
be  continued  for  quite  a  long  time  without 
bad  results.  Oftener  some  indications  of 
trouble  appear  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
The  remedy  is  to  feed  more  hard  grain  under 
conditions  requiring  moderate  exercise,  and 
tone  up  the  system  generally.  It  is  better  to 
remove  the  males.  Their  attentions  serve  to 
increase  such  troubles. 

Poultry  Keeping  for  an  Invalid.  (R. 

W.)  —  "  As  my  health  is  run  down  I  would 
like  to  give  up  city  life,  and  change  for  the 
country.  I  would  start  the  poultry  business, 
having  no  capital  at  all,  except  a  monthly 
pension  of  $60.  Can  I  get  a  place  to  rent 
where  I  could  work  out  my  plan?  How  long 
a  time  would  it  take  to  make  the  business  pay, 
if  1  would  start  with  about  20  to  25  hens  and 
an  incubator?" 

If  Mr.  W.  starts  with  a  small  flock  as  he 
proposes,  he  may  be  able  to  make  the  small 
flock  pay  bim  very  well  practically  from  the 
start;  and  if  he  increases  the  flock  slowly,  not 
allowing  it  to  get  beyond  his  experience  and 
strength,  he  might  after  two  or  three  years 
make  his  poultry  add  very  materially  to  his 
income,  but  he  will  have  to  have  quite  a  large 
stock  of  fowls,  more  than  most  men  so  dis- 
abled as  to  draw  a  pension  of  the  amount 
stated  can  take  care  of,  before  be  is  likely  to 
be  able  to  clear  as  much  on  the  fowls  as  be 
draws  now  as  pension.  He  should  have  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  in  renting  a  place 
suitable  for  keeping  poultry  in  the  small  way 
he  proposes  to  begin.  Then  if,  with  caution 
and  good  management,  he  makes  his  poultry 
business  pay  its  own  way  without  trenching 
on  his  pension  after  the  start  he  can  get  along 
very  well.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  pushing  the 
poultry  business  so  fast  that  it  will  eat  up  his 
pension. 

Looseness  of  the  Bowels.  (J.  L.) — 
"How  much  looseness  of  the  bowels  can  exist, 
and  how  long,  and  the  flock  remain  healthy? 
"What  are  the  probable  causes  of  the  loose- 
ness?'^ 

A  looseness  of  the  bowels  that  stops  short  of 
a  diarrhea  seems  to  be  constitutional  with 
some  fowls.  Such  looseness  indicates  lack  of 
condition,  or  condition  poor  in  some  respects 
rather  than  positive  disease.  Such  lack  of 
condition  is  of  course  something  less  than 
perfect  health,  though  it  may  not  seriously 
interfere  with  any  of  the  functions  of  the  fowl. 
The  degree  to  which  fowls  can  stand  mild 
chronic  ailments  varies  in  different  fowls,  and 
is  much  influenced  also  by  other  circum- 
stances, so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  general  answer  to  the  first  question  Mr.  L. 
asks.  The  causes  of  looseness,  too,  are  vari- 
able, but  I  think  the  most  common  are  consti- 
tutional tendencies  and  excess  of  soft  food. 

Imperfect  Feathers.  (E.  W.)  —  "  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  seems  to  eat  out 
the  pith  or  marrow  of  large  feathers  in  wings 
of  growing  stock,  causing  a  sort  of  crust  to 
form  along  the  underside  of  shaft?  The 
aflected  feathers  have  the  appearance  of  being 
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wilted,  and  sometimes  are  also  twisted.  For 
several  years  past  I  have  had  a  few  cockerels 
each  year  with  such  feathers  in  their  plumage. 
All  the  fowls  thus  affected  were  of  one  line  of 
breeding,  were  whiter  in  color  than  the  aver- 
age chicks  of  same  mating,  apparently  not  so 
vigorous,  and  not  so  plump.  Other  lines  I 
am  breeding  have  not  been  affected  by  this 
trouble.  Please  state  cause  and  also  prevent- 
ive, if  possible." 

The  cause  of  feathers  growing  in  this  way 
is  probably  a  lack  of  oil  in  the  plumage,  which 
in  the  quill  of  the  feather  make  a  dry  and 
brittle  quill  which  does  not  allow  the  natural 
form,  and  in  the  largest  feathers  makes  feather 
deformities.  The  only  way  I  know  of  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  is  to  avoid  breeding  birds 
which  have  it.  Sometimes  poultrymen  have 
this  deformed  or  twisted  plumage  in  their 
chickens  because  they  fail  to  molt  it  out,  and 
the  adult  plumage  comes  in  normal  condition. 
Such  birds,  if  used  to  breed  from,  are  very 
likely  to  give  a  good  many  chickens  which 
have  the  same  deformed  feathers. 

Overcrowded  Pullets.  (J.  H.  C.)— "Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  you  can  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  fine  Barred  Rock  pullet?  I  had 
not  noticed  that  she  was  sick  until  the  morn- 
ing of  her  death,  when  I  found  her  too  weak 
to  stand  up,  and  with  eyes  closed.  An  exam- 
ination showed  she  had  the  pip  very  bad,  and 
an  empty  crop,  and  she  was  apparently  almost 
lifeless,  but  In  afew  minutes  seemed  to  revive, 
and  staggered  around  blindly  squawking  as  if 
in  pain.  I  suspected  poison,  (from  some 
weed),  and  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  and  cholera  mixture,  but  she  soon  went 
back  to  the  condition  in  which  1  found  her. 
Just  before  I  killed  her  she  was  sticking  her 
tongue  out  at  intervals,  as  if  gasping  for 
breath.  I  made  a  post  mortem  examination, 
and  found  her  iuternal  organs  apparently  in 
perfect  condition,  except  the  spleen,  which 
was  larger  and  more  elongated  than  usual. 
She  was  in  splendid  order,  with  bunches  of 
fat  in  different  parts  of  her  body,  including  a 
good  sized  lump  of  it  just  over  the  heart. 
There  was  only  a  little  green  food  in  her  crop, 
and  intestines  were  almost  empty.  The  giz- 
zard was  full  of  grit.  This  pullet  was  hatched 
in  April,  and  with  ninety  others,  (pullets  and 
cockerels),  was  kept  in  an  enclosure  150  x  ISO 
feet,  with  house  10  x  10  feet  almost  entirely 
open  in  front.  They  are  fed  by  the  dry  feed 
system,  on  oats,  cracked  corn,  'dry'  mash,  and 
beef  scraps  all  fed  in  box  made  after  Dr. 
Nottage's  plans.  They  have  fresh  water  once 
a  day,  and  house  is  cleaned  out  once  a  week, 
and  roosts,  etc.,  sprayed  with  lice  killer.  1 
found  a  White  Wyandotte  pullet  in  same  pen 
moping  around  today  with  an  empty  crop, 
and  with  the  pip,  which  I  removed.  Also 
noted  another  oue  moping,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  catching  it.  Would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  cause  of  the  death  of  pullet  first 
mentioned,  as  the  others  are  possibly  in  first 
stages  of  the  same  disease." 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  smothering 
or  poisoning  by  foul  air.  The  pullets  are 
much  too  crowded,  and  it  might  easily  happen 
on  a  warm  close  night  that  one  or  more  got  in 
position  where  they  could  not  get  the  needed 
air.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pullet  was 
sick  for  a  day  or  two  before  being  noticed.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  some 
other  cause;  but  when  we  find  conditions  as 
bad  as  reported  here,  the  best,  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  to  work  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
responsible  for  trouble  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  them.    If,  after  conditions  are 
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OVER  2000  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS* 
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BANTAMS. 

FARMS. 

T   IGHT  I1EAH1IA   HAMAJIS.  «            -  fair 

_Li   winners:  silver  cup  for  best  display.  Winners 
always.      D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Box Orr's  Aiills.  N.  Y  . 

"\7~IRGINIA    Farms.     Good  markets,  beautiful 
*  climate.  Southern  Bureau,  III  Kxcli'ce  Place,  N.Y. 

BR  AH  MAS. 

FEEDING  POULTRY. 

I  >  R1ZK  wl  lining  Lighl  1 1  nil  mm  cocks  ior  sale  cheap. 
I     East.  View  Poultry  Yards,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

~\TEW  METHOD  Dry  Feeding  (revised).  Direc- 
tions25c.             Dr. Nottage. Goshen.  Mass. 

 BREEDING  stock.  

ALL  BKKKUS  of  live  pure  bred  poultry,  pig- 
eons, pheasants,  turkeys,  rabbits,  Belgian  hares, 
cavies.  dogs,  cats,  and  all  pet  stock.  A'  complete 
list  i n  our  large  l(>2-page  catalogue. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dep't  I.  -.'li  and  L's  Vesey  SI..  New  Yurk  city. 
l>UKFINTON  will  sell  seme  of  his  breeding 
JO  slock  cheap.  Buff,  White  and  Partridge  Ply- 
mouth Rocks:  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled Wyandottes.  Also  have  ready  for  the  fall  fairs 
But!',  Black.  White  and  Partridge  Cochin  Banlams. 
Rowland  G  Hiillinton,  Box  1177.  t  all  River.  Mass. 

FOR  SALK,  60  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,    this  year  breeders  and  8C 
youngsters,  cockerels  and  pullets. 

W.  T.  Foster,  Woodstown,  X.  J. 

WHITE  Wyandotte  and  S.C.  Wh. Leghorn  cock- 
erels, large,  vigorous  farm  raised  heavy  laying 
stock  S2  ea.  Sati'facl  .  11.  G.  Brtmner.  Zionsville.  Pa. 
-g  Q  S.  O.  R.  I.  bed  yearling  hens.  75  CIS.  each. 
J-O  Hartford  strain  Barred  Rock  pullets  40  to  76cts. 
each.  Cockerels  75c.  and  $1.  Write  wants  at  once 
aud  get  the  cream  of  the  flock. 

 Ali  s.  O.  W.  Church.  Voluntown.  Conn. 

BUFF  Orpingtons.  Pari  ridge  and  Silver  Penciled 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Salmon  Faverolles.  Silver  Pen. 
Wvaud'ottes:  stock.    Arthur  Waile.  Rockville.  Mass. 


GAMES. 


I>1T  Game  lowls,  Pit  Bull  Terrier  and  Boston  Ter- 
rier dogs.      .1.  P.  Colby.  Newburypo rt,  Mass. 


o 


■els  weigh  5  lbs. 


UK  Cornish  Indian  Game  cocl 
at  3  months;  200  either  sex  fo:  __ 

Geo.  T.  McNeil,  Theresa.  N.Y. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 


II 


OT  water  incubator  cheap.  SOO-egg,  S10 :  good 
regulator.      Wm.  L.  Puffer.  Brockton.  Muss. 


»R  AIRIE  State.  50,  Km,  21)0  egg,  second  hand  for 
sale.  78S  Michigan  St..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


JAVAS. 


BLACK  JAVAS— choicest  combination  of  stand- 
ard and  utility  stock.  Hens  with  scce  card, 
and  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.  G.  M.  Mathews.  Broelon.  N.Y. 


CHARCOAL. 


CHARCOAL  is  a  blood  purifier  for  poultry.  We 
prepare  especially  for  ibis  purpose  in  the  proper 
size  for  all  poultry,  at  $2  per  100  lbs.,  freight  paid. 

Thomas  «  Bros., 
E.  Columbia  Ave.  and  Beach  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


( 


HARCOAL  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

W.  P.Potter,  157  Plainfleld  St..  Prov.,  R.  I. 
"Everything  for  the  poultry  keeper.''  

C1HAUOOAL,  Medium  fine  or  granulated  $1.75  per 
J  bbl.  Freight  allowed. 

Hollis.  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Canal  St..  Boston. 


 LAKENVELDERS.  

LAKENVELDKRS.  i  purchased  in  1U04  the 
entire  flock  of  niter  national  winners,  owned  by 
the  Countess  of  Craven.  These  birds  are  famous  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America,  and  have  won  more 
prizes  and  produced  more  prize  winners  than  any 
flock  of  Lakenvelders  in  existence.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  this  strain  $10  for  15  eggs.  Lakenvelders' 
eggs  from  other  strains.  $6  for  15.  Poor  batches 
replaced  at  half  price.  See  mv  winnings  at  wot  Id's 
fair.  Herald  Sq.,  Madison  Sq..  etc.  Descriptive  cir- 
enlar  for  stamp.  Dr.  Phelps.  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

 LEGHORNS.  

JINGLE     COMB     WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  Thoroughbred  slock.  Van  Winkle's 
Glen  Rock  Poultry  Yards.  Ridgewood.  New  Jersey. 


200  s 

$1  each. 


C.W.LEGHORN  yearlin 


►OULTRY  CHARCOAI 

pie  free.  C.  B.  Charcoal  C 


mlv  SI  per  bbl.  sam- 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Minisink  Farm  Co.. 
East  Stroudslmrg.  Pa. 


DOCS. 


S 


COTCH   COLLIE   puppies  from  two  to  six 
months  old,  fully  pedigreed  and  very  intelligent. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farm.  R.  F.  D..  Bridgeville.  N.  J. 


DUCKS. 


FOR  SALE,  Mammoth  White  Pekin  ducks.  S6  and 
$8  per  trio:  50  prize  winning  W.  P.  Rock  year- 
lings at  $1.50  each. 

L.  M.  TJpson,  East  Pepperell.  Mass. 


FAVEROLLES. 


FAVEROLLES.  The  king  of  utility  fowls,  win- 
ter layers;  grow  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
fowl  known.  Reach  broiler  size  when  eight  weeks 
old.  I  have  the  best  strains  of  all  varieties  of  Faver- 
ollesi  mported  direct  from  Europe  bv  myself.  Eng- 
lish Salmon  Faverolles.  French  Salmon  Faverolles. 
Ermine,  Black,  Red,  Spangled,  and  Blue  Faverolles. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  best  pens  $6  for  15  eggs;  other 
good  pens  $3  for  15.  Poor  hatches  replaced  at  half 
price.  Descriptive  circular  for  stamp,  See  my  wiu- 
uings  at  world's  fair,  etc. 

Dr.  Phelps,  Glens  Falls.N.  Y. 


VlSGLJS  Comb  White  Leghorus  12  hens,  25  cock- 
^  erels,  6  cocks  scoring  93  to  94.    Circular  free. 

A.G.Symonds.  Contoocook.  N.  H. 
C.  BROWN  l.ei'hoi  n.  «  on  16  ribbons  'II'. ;  5  at 
•  N.  Y.  state  fair.   Puliets  and  cockerels  $1.50; 
many  prize  winners  for  sale;  4strains. 

 W.  M ■  Anderson.  Dak  Summit,  N.  Y. 

«>/Wl  CHOICE  COCKERELS,  S.C.White 
.y\f\J  Leghorns,  S3  each :  two  for  S3;  four  for  $5; 
fine  shaped,  birds  have  nice  yellow  legs,  and  large  in 
-  size;  are  from  heavy  wiuter  and  summer  iayers. 
Trio  of  fine  breeders $"5. 

 C.  A. siovons  &Co..Box3.  Wilson.  N.Y. 

SC.    WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 
•  75  cis.   April  hatched.   Thoroughbred  stock. 
 Geo.  N.  Van  Horn.  Mil  ford.  Conn. 

FREE  range  s.  ( '.  B.  Leghorns— beauties. 
J.  R.  Hatch,  27  Essex  St..  Clifiondale.  Mass. 


MINORCAS. 


B 


LACK  Minorcas.  Choic 
13.    R.  Storv.187  Arlingtc 


slock  always.  Eggs  $2 
Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


lOOO  H.  Norlhnp.  R.  F.  D 


t.  Geo. 
.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerels.  Northup  strain 
$2each.  John  McCaehin,  R.  4,  St,  Alban^y^, 
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ORPINGTONS. 


ORPINGTONS,  IU  "r  t  .  BLACK,  WH1TK, 
Why  not  have  the  v try  best  obtainable !  First 
n.St  M|  be  a  little  niore,  but  you  gel  the  slock  anil 
from  the  grandest  winning  strain,  in  America, 
a  i  l  from  the  largest  On^Q^oQ  breeder.  Send  for 
fortv  pase  illustrated  Orpington  catalogue,  also  mat- 
ing list  describing  thirty-two  breeding  yards  and 
prices  of  eggs.  The  blood  from  the  largest  winners  at 
Ne*  York  the  past  three  years  is  in  these  yards. 
 B-'X      Wiilow  Brook  F:trm.  Berlin.  C  onn. 

FOK   THl    Bh>T    ORPINGTONS,  an* 
the  ten  varieties,  too  must  send  tit  their  origin- 
ators. wh'»  naturally  nave  the  best.    Illustrated  cata- 
logue tQc  to  cover  postage. 

Wm.  Cook  &  Sons, 
 B  \  "  .  9    :ch  Plains.  New  .u-r-yv. 

OUFIMrfON  Wl.NNtKv  Foundation  stuck 
frum  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons.  We  breed  our  win- 
ders. "Golden  Glow  ■  strain  S.  C  Huffs,  ami  "Ideal" 
5.  C.  Blacks  and  S.  C.  Whites.  We  are  in  tiie  front 
ranks  <>f  careful  Orpington  breeders.  A  few  choice 
trios  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Stock  shipped  on 
anproval.  Eggs  in  season  at  $S  for  15;  $6  for  SO. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

 ^am'l  W.  Bradley  A  Co..  I, 'me  Rock.  Conn. 

HOW  A  KTH   COURT,  Andover,  Mass.    3.  U 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Imported  slock,  cockerels  and 
piiUrN,  also  breeding  stock.      Alexander  Brown. 

RO»K  U)>IK  HI' ff  «>rpingtons.    Have  young 
i    stock  fit  to  show  m  anv  companv  for  sale. 
Write  J.  W.  Andrews,  Oover,  N.  J. 


PIGEONS. 


IXIV  pair  pure  Homer  youngsters.  Large  strong 
O  rds. 


II 
II 


O.S."  Williams.  Teres.  X.  Y. 
OMKR  PIGEONS  for  sale.  Good  breeders. 

A'rile  Lansing  Squab  Farm.  Lansing.  Iowa. 
<T>I  KK».    U-ifw'-r;..,  >,..-,-.:.  i.  :ii>:nr. 
S.J.  Udiiken.  79Tlinrstnn  St..  Somerville.  Mass. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BAKKr.l)  1'.  R  .,-k<  aud  While  Wyaudottes.  A 
grand  lot  of  yearlings  and  young  stock  of  the 
be^t  breeding  for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 
t  rvstal  Poultry  Farm.  K.  V.  IK.  Bridgeville.  N..1. 

B 


HITK  R.«:ki 


>ck'ls.  Fisliel  and  Graves  slraiD, 
M.  B.  Uould.  Granville.  N.  Y. 


B 


AKRKI>  KOCKS,  America's  best,  ideal  birds. 

heavv  lavers;  breeding  stock  for  sale,  write 
■  wants.    I>.  D.  Marvell.  Woodbury  Hts..  N'..l. 
A  I  K»'  BxeeJsioi  W. P. Rocks,  yearllnga  now. 
pullets  Saw.  1.    S.  A.  Bates.  We'stboi-o.  Mass. 


POULTRY  FEEDINC.  

l  TOM  VTir  .-rain  fooler  feeds  on  time,  calls 
L  fowls.  E.  G.  Carlson.  70  Beach  St..  Wobnrn.  Mass. 


PRINTINC. 


1RT/\  Letter  Heads  and  It  pes  printed  '-jOc. 

*j\f  postpaid.  S.  A.  Clarke.  Sadsiiurvville.  Pa. 

REMEDIES. 

Gl'AKAMEK  to  cure  aDV  case  roup,  ranker, 
chicken  pox.  3  to  6  days.  'Our  Scaly  Leg  Qiui- 
uie<il  makes  rough  tegs  smooth  and  vellow.  Price  50c. 
 Prof.  Evans.  Wghantjcul  I'ark.  K.  I. 

RHODE   ISLAND  REDS. 

HOVK'.S  lii,  .Or  Island  Keos  aud  Houdaus  give 
satisfaction.   Write  for  wants. 

 Dame,  P.M.ovt-.  Fail  River.  Mass. 

OSK  COMB,  R.  I.  Red  cockerels  $1.60  to  $3  ea. 
 -lames  H.Jackson.  Tamaroa.  1 1 1. 


R 
R 


C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels  good  color,  bred  from 
winners.  M.  B.Gould,  Granville.  N.  Y. 


CLARK  F  ARM,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  l  as  a 
large  stock  of  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale. 
Hardv  vigorous  farm  bred  and  farm  raised  birds 
from  SljQ  up.  

WANTED. 

Ol  I.TliV  MAN  wanted  on  chicken  aud  duck 
plant  near  New  York  city:  30  Cvphers  machines 
in  use:  must  be  thoroughly  competent,  and  have  first 
class  reference.  Address  staling  fully  where  employ- 
ed last  five  years,  age,  and  wages  expected. 
 Cur ]-'•  l:-:i.|.         New  York  city. 

Pt'Ll.ET>  WANTr.D.a  v  . „. i.er.  anv  v  ..rietj 
Hollis.  Park  A  Pollard  (  ■...  Canal  St..  Boston. 
OSITIO.N  WANTED  a- manager  or  superln- 
lendeutof  poultry  on  gentleman's  estate:  single; 
Am-rican:  age  b5-  specialty,  land,  water  lowl,  and 
pnea.ants.       Addresa.  Manager.  VY..  care  of  F.-P. 
\&  ANTED,  POSITION  as  manager  on  poultry 
»¥     plant;  20  years  experience:  good  success  In 
getting  large  egg  production  and  breeding  manv  blue 
ribbon  specimens.  Would  prefer  starling  a  new  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  those  meaning  bus- 

iness.  R.  G.  W„  care  Farm-Poultry. 

INGLK  American  poultr  vuiau,  temperate,  age 
40.  thorough  knowledge  of  business,  desires  part- 
ner, active  or  silent,  with  $5,000  to  establish  plant 
-ier  cent  guaranteed. 
.  care  of  Farm-Poultry. 


near  Worcester,  Mass.;  10  per  cent  guaranteed. 
 M-  < 

WANTED,  y  .ung  man  on  poullrv  farm  to  learn 
the  bu-iness.  B'.x  W.  I.exingt..n.  Mass. 

 WYANDOTTES.  

II.YER  Laced  \V  yandottes.    >w  fine  stock, 
both  male  and  female  for  sale.    Same  grade 
that  I  won  the  ribbons  with  at  Boston  ami  New 
York  last  winter;  prices  low,  qualitv  considered. 
Send  for  circular.  H.  F.  Chase, 

 Box  710.  Andover.  Mass. 

H  A  M  PI  ON  -t  i!',  Si  \  er  u  vandottes.    \\  e  won 
/   14  out  of  a  possible  IS  firsts  at  Boston  in  our  last 
three  exhibits.   Stock  for  sale,  and  eggs  for  hatching 
at  $3  per  IS;  poor  hatches  duplicated  at  half  price 

  J.  C.Jodrey.  Box  A.  Damn -.  Mass. 

OI.L'IIBI AN   WVAMIOI  IhS.     First  prize 
pen  at  Boston,  W>.     Eggs  $-2.    Stock  for  sale. 
R.  G.  Richardson.  K.  F.  D.  2.  Lowell.  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  snowdrift  strain: 
200  extra  choice  birds  right  ont  of  our  breed- 
ing yards.  Pen  of  four  females  and  a  male.  $10.  This 
Is  one-half  their  value,  but  we  must  have  the  room 
for  young  sb>ck.        Picturesque  Poultry  Farm. 

 R...<-ff.  Trenton  Junction.  X.  J. 

HITK  WYANDOTTES,   SILVER  MK1) 
AL  winners,  old  and    vonng  for  sale.  Good 
bargains.   Prize  winners  or  egg  lavers.  Wrtteme. 

D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Box  2.  <>i  r's  Mills.  N.  Y. 


TIUTE      WYANDOTTES,      yearlings     in. I 

-oung  stock,  for  nale  at  all  seasons. 

Barnes  *  Woodbury.  Wenham.  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  c..ckerel=  $2  and  $3 
each;  choice  stock,  trio  of  fine  l.reeders  $7  from 
a  -'.rain  of  heavv  layers. 

 C.  A.<v-\er,i  ,t  fy,    p,,,T  4,  Wlls..n,  X.  Y. 

T»rFF  WYANDOTTE-..  fine  cockerels  an.1 
1.P  pullets  for  '  reeding  and  showing  ready  to  ship. 
N  :ee  yearling  hen=  for  $3.  $4  SS. 

Dr.  V.  '.V.^antK.rn.  Box  :m.  Belltngham,  Mass. 

B 


OftlNBgfl  nr.  W.arwioites.  Slo,-k  for  sale :  t ,ai, 
nests  used.  .Michael  K.  Bover  lammonton. N. .1. 


/~J,OI,DEN.  Buff  an. I  White  Wrandotte  hue.  from 
the  same  pens  thai  produced  mv  Boston  wlnnpra 
lav  season.   Will  make  a  liberal  dUrnnni  If  taken 
Wfll  I^jrrn  If.  Brown.  LunenHurg,'  Mass, 


Improved,  trouble  continues,  the  problem  of 
locating  the  eai'se  will  have  been  simplified  by 
the  elimination  of  one  possible  cause. 

Feeding  Chickens  in  a  Hopper.  (V.  S. 
K.) — "Is  feeding  growing  chickens  in  hop- 
pers a  safe  and  practical  way?  Do  you  rec- 
ommend this  mode  of  feeding?" 

This  method  is  all  right  for  some  chickens, 
but  not  for  others.  The  real  simple  answer  to 
Mr.  K.'s  question  Is  this.  It  Is  right  if  It 
works  well.  In  other  words,  a  man  can  only 
tell  whether  be  with  his  chickens  and  in  bis 
circumstances  wilt  get  satisfactory  results  by 
hopper  feeding,  by  trying  it.  It  is  most  likely 
to  work  well  when  the  chickens  are  rugged, 
healthy,  and  have  good  digestion,  and  when 
they  have  good  range  so  that  they  take  plenty 
of  exercise.  If  chicks  are  weakly  and  shut  up 
close,  hopper  feeding  is  not  likely  to  give  such 
satisfactory  results. 

Selling  Eggs  at  One  Price  the  Year 
Round.  (  W .  L. ) — "  By  selling  eggs  at  25c.  a 
dozen  the  year  round,  would  I  come  out  as 
well  as  if  1  sold  at  market  price,  as  It  goes  up 
or  down?  Is  there  more  money  made  out  of 
eggs  by  putting  them  In  Incubators?  Which 
do  you  think  is  the  best  plan  all  the  year 
round  ?'" 

Most  poultrymeu  prefer  to  sell  eggs  at 
market  prices,  though  a  few  sell  at  a  fixed 
price  the  year  round.  As  eggs  have  been  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  1  think  that  2oc. 
would  be  rather  lower  than  the  average  price 
for  the  year  in  most  towns  near  our  large 
eastern  markets.  The  average  price,  however, 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  this 
case.  If  one  produces  most  of  his  eggs  when 
eggs  are  low,  and  is  able  to  market  them  all  at 
the  price  of  25c,  he  would  probably  make 
more  by  selling  at  that  price;  but  If  his  prod- 
uct is  well  distributed  through  the  year,  or  if 
he  has  market  at  uniform  price  as  for  stated 
number  of  eggs,  I  think  that  as  prices  have 
been  of  recent  years  be  would  want  nearer 
30''.  than  25c.  to  do  as  well  by  the  average 
price  even  by  letting  bis  prices  follow  the 
market. 

As  to  incubating  eggs  rather  than  marketing 
tbem,  that  depends  on  the  opportunities  one 
has  for  disposing  of  the  chicks  and  facilities 
for  raising  tbem,  and  also  depends  somewhat 
on  their  success  In  gettiug  fertile  eggs.  If  fer- 
tility is  low,  and  hatch  Is  poor,  and  the  losses 
come  on  the  producer,  he  may  easily  get  much 
less  on  his  eggs  by  incubating  them  than  If  he 
sold  them.  The  questi  -r,  Is  not  one  that  can 
be  decided  by  general  rule.  Each  man  has  to 
work  the  problem  out  to  fit  his  own  taste. 

Early  Symptoms  of  Overfeeding  and 
Liver  Trouble.  (J.  L.)  —  "Are  there  no 
signs  of  overfeeding  and  liver  trouble  discov- 
erable in  the  droppings  even  before  the  fowls 
become  droopy." 

Overfeeding  ought  to  be  discovered  first  in 
the  lack  of  appetite  of  the  fowl,  that  is  the 
lack  of  healthy  appetite.  Sometimes  fowls 
with  abnormal  appetites  are  voracious  feeders, 
but  make  little  growth,  the  food  passing 
through  the  system  only  partially  digested. 
Ordinarily,  though,  overfeeding  should  easily 
be  recognized  in  the  appetite  and  actions  of 
the  fowl.  In  liver  troubles  there  are  no 
special  premonitory  or  early  symptoms,  and 
the  existence  of  disease  is  rarely  suspected 
until  the  first  fowls  affected  are  beyond  treat- 
ment.   

"Worried  Tom 
and  the  Wise  Old 
Doctor"  free,  from  the 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  126 
Walnut  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. — send  for  it.  It's 
interes  ting  and 
amusing. 

TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION^ 

COM  M  BRCIAli  POULTRY  YARDS.  Must 
sell  a  few  more  S.  C.  Willi  Leghorn  year. infts  to 
make  room  for  1000  young  stock.  Bargains  while 
they  tut.  Also  taklntf  orders  for  pullets  and  cock- 
erels, **  Mason's  Leghorns  are  the  large  ones."  Great 
layers,  have  graas  runs,  and  are  never  oick  :  returna- 
ble at  my  t->  ■  ■  1  U  i/nsatlfcfactorv ;  thaiV  fair. 
Oirpujar,  Frank  K.  Mason,  Arcade.  N.  V. 


Another  New  Addition  To  The 
Prairie  State  Line 


THE  PRAIRIE 
STATE 


Jr. 


A  LOW  PRICED 
GOOD  INCUBATOR 


We  have  made  so  many  new  addi- 
tions to  the  Prairie  State  line  recently 
that  we  are  compelled  to  announce  a 
new  one  every  month.  In  the  August 
papers  we  called  attention  to  our  New 
Colony  House  Brooders  which  have 
been  wonderfully  successful;  in  Sep- 
tember our  yew  Universal  Hover 
created  a  sensation.  It  has  been  a 
"taker"  with  poultry  people  every- 
where; this  month  we  present  for 
the  first  time  our  pet.  The  Prairie 
State  "Ju7iior"  Incubator. 

For  years  we  have  been  besieged 
with  requests  for  a  Prairie  State  In- 
cubator at  a  low  price,  but  not  until 
this  summer  have  we  felt  that  we  had 
so  perfected  the  "Junior"  that  we 
could  put  it  out  and  stand  square  back 
of  it  in  every  way.  We  have  now 
reached  that  point,  and  offer  the 
"Junior"  as  the  perfected  product  of 
years  of  experimenting  coupled  with 
a  ripe  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  such  a  machine. 

The  beginner,  who  never  hatched  a 
brood  of  chicks  with  an  incubator,  will 
find  the  "Junior"  just  the  machine  to 
buy.  The  "old  hand,"  who  needs  more 
machines,  can  do  no  better  for  the 
price  anywhere. 


If  your  boy  and  girl  want  to  raise 
chickens,  encourage  them  and  help 
them  by  giving  them  a  "Junior." 
Don't  waste  money  experimenting  with 
cheap  machines  that  have  no  reputa- 
tion back  of  them.  Don't  discourage 
the  boys  and  girls  with  a  machine 
that  will  be  more  bother  than  it's 
worth — with  results  that  will  disap- 
point and  soon  kill  their  enthusiasm. 

The  name  Prairie  State  stands  for 
the  best  there  is — we've  been  twenty- 
five  years  building  up  this  reputation 
and  we're  not  going  to  begin  tear- 
ing it  down  now.  We  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  "Junior"  will  extend 
our  fame  still  farther — because  it 
meets  a  need — it  makes  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  people,  with  lim- 
ited means,  to  enter  a  pleasant,  prof- 
itable business,  who  could  not  afford 
it  before,  and  it  will  help  them  to 
make  their  venture  successful. 

The  "Junior"  has  many  improved 
features  not  found  in  any  other 
low  priced  incubator.  The  heat 
is  under  automatic  control.  The 
moisture  is  supplied  automatically 
by  diffusion.  Same  amount  of  air 
moisture  saturation  is  maintained 
inside  the  machine  as  outside  by 
a  diffusion  diaphragm.  Ventila- 
tion may  be  supplied  by  diffusion 
or  a  direct  current  of  fresh,  warm 
air  that  is  forced  through  the  ma- 
chine, and  is  always  under  con- 
trol, the  flow  being  constant  and 
not  influenced  by  the  action  of 
the  regulator.  The  large,  roomy 
egg  chamber  gives  the  "Junior"  a 
greater  capacity  for  the  price  than 
any  other  incubator. 

The  "Junior"  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  No.  1  for  60  eggs,  and  No. 
2  for  100  eggs.  We  know  you  will 
be  interested  in  a  full,  detailed 
description  of  these  machines,  and 
suggest  that  you  write  for  free 
"Jr."  catalog  which  will  convince 
you  that  we  have  accomplished 
what  we  have  been  aiming  at,  the 
best  loio  priced  hatching  machine 
ever  built.  Write  for  catalog  to- 
day, ask  also  for  New  Brooder 
catalog. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCVBATOR  CO. 
479    Main  Street.    Homer  City,  Pa. 
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UntilTheyare  Cone 


Here  is  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  offered  by  FARM-POULTRY  which  are 
always  eagerly  taken  advantage  of.  We  have  about  one  hundred  complete  sets  of  Volume 
ten.  They  embrace  a  wealth  of  practical,  helpful  teachings  on  subjects  of  constant  interest 
to  poultry  keepers,  among  which  may  here  be  mentioned. 

Winter  care  of  layers;  how  often  to  feed,  how  much,  tnd  some  tested  rations  for 
laying  heus.  Conditioning  of  exhibition  birds.  Colds  and  roup:  causes,  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment.  Mash  food  symposium.  Plans  and  demlied 
measurements  of  stationary  and  portable  scratching  room  bouse.  Pounry  lor 
meat  aud  eggs.  Dtu-k  breeding  with  points  on  maiing,  food  ami  caie  •>(  Pe&in 
ducks.  Hatching  and  raising  chickens;  a  description  of  methods  employed  and 
coops,  etc.,  used  on  the  then  editor's  Tarm. 

And  hundreds  of  valuable  short  articles  on  bouses.  Incubation,  marketing,  oreeding, 
breed  descriptions,  etc.  Until  they  are  gone,  we  shall  mail  a  set,  postage  fully  prepaia  by 
us,  for  the  small  sum  of 

35  Cents  Per  Volume, 

When  we  recently  offered  our  limited  supply  of  Volumes  6»nd  7  tor  50c.  there  were  many 
who  deUyeil  ordering?,  with  the  result  that  we  were  compelled  to  return  quite  a  tew 
remittances,  as  our  supply  was  quickly  exhausted.  Therefore,  send  in  your  order 
AT  OXt'E,  and  avoid  disappointment.  i"ou  do  not  often  eel  the  chance  ot  secunuu 
such  a  rich  fund  of  desirable  Information  tor  so  small  an  amount.  The  Quesiious  and 
Answers  "  In  every  number,  if  converted  into  a  scrap  book  of  ready  reference,  will  easuv 
be  worth  many  times  the  price  asked.  Remit  by  cash,  postal  or  express  money  uroer. 
Stamps  w  ill  he  accepted. 

FARM-POULTRY  PI  B.  CO.,     Boston.  Mass. 
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To  mji  wfifn  writing  mwrtlwrai M  wh  Ay,  ii>  far/wimry,"  *!ii  iwi?m  you-p^e  thfiiiBipo  neip  h?« 


Farm=  Poultry 


October  1 


5 HOWS  TO  OCCUR. 


New  England  States. 

Oct.  3-6.  Brockton,  Mass..  Fair.     F.  W,  Kogers, 

Moutello  Stav.WIass.,  Sec'v. 
Hot.  21  — 24.  West  Haven.  Ct.  David  Nicuol s  and 

D.  J.  Lambert,  Judges.  E.  J.  Crawford.  Sec'y. 
Nov.  22— 25.  Holy oke,  Mass.  Felch.  Ballou,  Shove, 

Pierce,  and  (jraugle.  Judges.  Geo.  Barnett,  Jr., 
Sec'y. 

Nov. 28— 30.    Falmoutli,  Mass.    I.  K.  Felch,  Judge. 

R.E.  Small,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  30  —  Dec.  2.   Danbury,  Ct.    Nichols.  Dreven- 

stedt,  aud  Card  Judges.  C.  H.  Brundage,  Sec  y. 
Dec.4— 9.  Springfield,  Mass.  Felch,  Ballou,  Shove, 

Delano,  May,  Card,  I'ierce.and  Watson,  Judges. 

E.  S.  Evans,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5  — 6.    EasthamptoD.  Mass.    D.  J.  Lambert, 

Judge.   W.  B  Drury,  Sec'y. . 
Dec.  5— 6.  Greenfield.  Mass.  J .  Fred  Crangle,  Judge. 

B.  Buffum  Noyes,  Sec'y. 

Dec.5— 8.  Portland, Me.  A. C. Hawkins, Lancaster, 
Mass.;  A.  C.  Smith.  Wallham,  Mass.;  \\  .  B. 
Atherton.  Boston,  Mass.;  Geo.  P.  Coffin.  Free- 
port,  Me..  Judges.  A.  L.  Merrill,  Auburn,  Me., 
Sec'y. 

Dec.5-8.  Leominster, Mass.  W.B.  Atherton. Ran- 
dolph; D.  P. Shove,  Fall  River;  A.C.  Hawktus, 
Lancaster;  and  J.  H.  Woodward,  Judges.  L.  D. 
Mudgett,  Sec'y. 

Dec.5— 9.  Providence,  R.I.  W.  J.  Brown,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6— 8.  Adams,  Mass.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Judge. 
A.  W.  Safford.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-14.  Milford,  Mass.  D.  J.  Lambert,  H.  B. 
May.  aud  C.  A.  Ballou,  Judges.  W.  H.  Pyne, 
Sec'y- 

Dec.  13  —  15.  Beverly,  Mass.  Lambert.  Watson, 
Flanders,  Atherton,  aud  Edwards,  Judges.  D. 
P.  Foster,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13— 16.  Brockton,  Mass.  Graves,  Atherton. 
Bryant,  Wheeler,  Fobes,  Benson,  Rogers,  and 
Smith,  Judges.  Geo.S.  Hutchinson,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  18— 23.  Concord,  N.  H.  H.  C.  Shaw,  Sec'y. 

Dec. 19-21.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  E.  W.Cook,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19— 22.  Winsted,  Ct.,  Score  Card  Exhibit.  W. 
R.  Graves,  Springfield  ;  Halstead  Scudder.  Glen 
Head,  R.I. ;  W.  H.  Card,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Judges. 
L.  C.  Capewell,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-22.  Manchester,  N.  H.  Queen  City  P. 
Ass'n.  D.  J.  Lambert,  C.  A.  Ballou,  aud  H.  B. 
May,  Judges.    F.H.  Balch,  Sec'y. 

Dec.19— 23.  N,H.  State  P.  Ass'n.  Concord,  N.  H.  H. 

C.  Sbaw,  Milford,  N.H.,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26— 29.   Merlden,  Ct.  J.H.Drevenstedt,  Judge. 

W.  H.  Baldwin,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  27  —  29.  Freeport,  Me.   D.  J.  Lambert.  Silas 

Bartlelt,  J.  F.  Watson,  Judges.    Geo.  P.  Cofliu, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  29.—  Jan  1.  Wallingford.  Conn.    David  A. 

Nichols,  Shelton;  Wm.H.Card,  Bristol,  Judges. 
Wm.  J.  Hogan,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  3— 6.  Beverly,  Mass.  Arthur  Elliott,  Peabody. 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  9—12.  Middletown,  Ct.  W.  J.  Keift,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  9—12.  Pelerboro,  N.  H.  F.  G.  Field.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  16  —  19.  Dalton.  Mass.    I.  K.  Felch.  Natick, 

Judge.  W.  H.  Griswold,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  21— 26.    North  Adams,  Mass.    I.  K.  Felch, 

Judge.   W.  G.  Carter,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  24— 26.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  R.  T.  Kent,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  24— 27.  Manchester,  N.  H.  W .  B.  Sanford,  Sec'y. 

Middle  States. 

Nov.  20— 25.  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Stanton,  Zimmer, 

aud  DreveuBtedt,  Judges.    Jacob  H.  Blunck, 

Johnstown,  N.  Y  ., Sec'y. 
Nov.  28— Dec.  1.   Corfu.  N.  Y.    W.  F.  Bruce,  Judge. 

Chas.  Phelps,  Sec'y. 
Nov. 29— Dec.2.   Dover.N.J.  W.  H.  Bidgood, Sec'y. 
Nov.  29— Dec.  2.   Bridgeton,  N.  J.  B.  B.  Ware,  Sec'y. 
Dec.5-S.   Walden.N.Y.  J.H.Drevenstedt,  Judge. 

H.  W.  Millspaugh,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  5-9.   Wilkesbarre.  Pa.  D.  T.  Miller,  Sec'y. 
Dec. 6— 9.    Paterson,  N.  J.    W.  J.  Stanton,  Fred 

Huyler,  Judges.  Jas.  Handford,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13— 15.    Kiugston.  N.  Y.  J.H.Drevenstedt, 

Judge.   F.E.  Miller,  Rifton,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13— 16.   Blandon.Pa.  W.  Theo.  Wiltnian.  and 

H.  A.  Litzenberger.  Judges.  E.  G.  Wilkinson, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  14— 16.  Rutherford,  N.  J.  E.  J.  Irwin,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  18— 23.   Hazelton,  Pa.  J.  E.  Andeison,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19-T-23.   Mohnsville,  Pa.  J.H.  Fichthorn,  Sec'y. 
Dec.19— 23.  Mohn's  Store,  Pa.  Chas.T.Cornm;in, 

Carlisle,  Judge.   Geo.  W.  Hatt.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  27— 30.   East  Greenville,  Pa.     Theo.  Witt- 
man,  Judge.   C.  A.  Mack,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 2-6.   New  York.  N.Y.  H.  V.  Crawford,  Mont- 

clair,  N.  J.,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  3—6.   Point  Marion,  Pa.  II.  C.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  18-22.    Auburn,  N.Y.    W.  J.  Stanton,  H.  J. 

Quilhot,  Geo.  W.Webb,  Andrew  Kidded,  L.  M. 

Hallenbeck,  and  Clarence  W.  Kiug,  Judges.  J. 

H.  Scott,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22— 25.  Salamanca.  N.Y.  C.  H.  Miller.  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Feb.  19  — 24.   Pittsburgh,  Pa.    McClave.  Butterfield, 

and  Brown,  Judges.  G.  C.  Sutch,  Sec'y. 

Southern  States. 

Oct.  4— S.  Lynchburg.  Va.    F.  J.  Marshall,  Judge. 

F.  A.  Lovelock,  Sec'y. 
Oct.  10— 13.  Hagerslown.Md 
Oct.  17-20.    Anderson.  S.C. 

O.B.  Vau  Wyck,  Sec'y. 
Oct.  17  — 21.   Atlanta,  Ga.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Judge. 

Frank  Weldou,  Sec'y . 
Oct.  19— 30.   Birmingham,  Ala.  Marshall,  Judge.  H. 

•I.McCafferty.Sup't. 
Nov. 23— 25.   Warsaw, Ky.  O.A.  Bogardus  Sec'y. 
Nov.  28—  Dec.  30.  Mobile.  Ala.   F.  J.  Marshall.  Judge. 

E.  R.  Hayssen,  Sec'y. 
Dec.ti  —  13.  Charleston.  S.  C.  J.  F.  Marshall,  S.  T. 

Lea,  Judges.  T.  J .  McCarty,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12— 15.   Birmingham.  Ala.  Chas,  Barber.  Sec'v. 
Dec.  12— 15.   Monroe,  N.C.  Marshall,  Judge.    T.  F. 

Dillon,  Sec  y. 

Dec.  15— 11.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Marshall,  and  S.  B.  John- 
son, Judges.  CO.  Harwell,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19—22.    Frankfort.  Ky.  Theo.  Hewes,  Judge. 

John  H.  Cassell, Sec'y. 
Dec. 13— 23.   Columbia,  Tenn.  Marshall,  Judge.  It. 

S.  Hopkins,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  20-22.  Clarksburg,  W.Va.  T.  E.  Orr,  Judge. 

W.H.  Lewis.  Sec'y. 
Jau.l — 6.    Nashville.  Tenn.  Marshal,  and  L.  Brown, 

Judges.    John  A.  Murkin,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8— 12.  Augusta,  Ga.    J.  W.  Killingsworth,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  10—13.    Chattanooga,  Tenn.    Marshall.  Judge. 

W.P.Maury.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  10— 20.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  H.  B.  Schwab,  Judge. 

W.B.Alexander,  Sec'y. 


J.  Frank  Spohr.  Snp't, 
F.J.  Marshall.  Judge. 


Near  West  States. 

Nov.  16— 18.  Warsaw,  111.  W.  S.  Russell,  Judge. 

Paul  Heise,  Sec'y . 
Nov. 20  —  22.    Newton  Fall:-,  Ohio.    Ira  C.  Keller, 

Judge.   C.  H.  Herner,  Sec'y-treas. 
Nov. 27— Dec.2.  Sheboygan,  Wis.  Jas.  Tucker,  Con- 
cord, Midi.,  Judge.  A.  H.  Mclntire,  Sec'y. 
Nov. 29— Dec.5.   Delta.  Ohio.    Ira  C.  Keller,  Judge. 

M.  B.  Hatton,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  5— 7.  Jackson,  Mich.  C.  W.  Kroosz,  Sec'y. 
Dec.5-9.  Youngstown.O.  T.  E.  Orr,  Judge.  C.  E. 

Watwood, Sec'y. 
Dec. 6— S.  Ovrasso,Mich.  Jas.  Tucker,  Judge.  Bert. 

Lovett,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11-16.  Dwight,  111.  Ben.  Meyers,  Judge.  H. 

A.  Wood,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 16.  Oconomowoc.  Wis.  Frank  Heck,  Judge. 

Dr.  If.  J.  Larson,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11-16.  Warren,  111.  F.  H.  Shellabarger.  Judge. 

T.  J.  Rountree,  Nora,  111.,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 16.    Sebring,  Ohio.    Ira  C.  Keller,  Judge. 

M.J.  Stevens,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—16.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.     T.  E.  Orr.  W.  E. 

Ellison,  Geo.  Ewald,  and  D.  S.  Mackie,  Judges. 

P.  A.  Heller,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12— 15.  Quincy.  Mich.  A.  L.  Massey,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12—15.  Flint.  Mich.  F.  P.  Wildmau.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13—16.    Holland.  Mich.    Chas.  McClave.  New 

London,  Ohio,  Judge.  L.  S.  Sprietsuia,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  18— 23.  Sullivan,  Ind.  H .  E.  Speake,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  18  —  23.    Haubstadt,  Ind.   «D.  T.  MacClement, 

Evansville,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19— 23.  Catlin.  111.  C.  F.  Byerly.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  36-30.  Lansing.  Mich.    F.  W.  Travis,  Judge. 

J .  A.  Turner,  Sec'y . 
Dec.  26— 31.   Oregon,  III.  W.  C.  Pierce,  Judge.  L. 

H.  Valentine,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26  — 31.   Ravenna,  Ohio.    Ben  Meyers,  Judge. 

Harry  Beck,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  27  —  29.   Marietta,  Ohio.  H.  A.  Emmel,  Mars, 

Pa..  Judge.  A.  I. Spencer,  Parkersburg.  Sec'y. 
Dec. 27-29.   East  Palestine.  Ohio.  C.  F.  Early,  and 

Phil  Feil  .Judges.    \\  m.  Haught,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 1—6.   Hamilton,  Ohio.  I.  K.  Felch,  Judge.  A. 

W.  C.  Hoffman,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  1—6.   Eaton,  111.  Theo.  Hewes,  Judge.  O.  H. 

Smith,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  1-6.  Peoria,  III.  Frank  Heck.  W.  S.  Russell. 
Theo.  Hewes,  Judges.  O.  L.  McCord,  Danville, 
111.,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  1—6.  Elgin,  111.  Chas.  McClave,  Loudon,  Out.. 

Judge.   AI.  E.  Meredith,  Sec'y, 
Jan.  1-6.  Goshen,  Iud.  J.  A.  Zollinger,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  1—6.  Danville,  III.  O.  L.  McCord,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  2—6.   Rochelle,  111.  Chas.  McClave,  Judge.  Geo. 

W.  Guest,  Sec'v. 
Jan.  2— 8.   Adrian,  Mich.  Jas.  A.  Tucker.  Concord, 

Mich.;  J.  W.Mulibix,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Judges.  J. 

E,  Holyoke,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  3— 6.  Cambridge.  O.    D.J.  Lambert,  Judge. 

Jas.  C.  Sarchet,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  3—8.   Lima",  O.   Ed.  Helser,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—6.  Zion  City,  III.  C.  L.  Greer,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8— 12.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Theo.  Hewi-s.  and 

Jas.  Tucker,  Judges.  Geo.  R.  Cooper.  Sec'* . 
Jan.  8— 12.    Mattoon,  111.   T.  M.  Campbell,  Judge.  C. 

L.  Carney,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8— 13.   Evansville,  Ind.    W.  C.  Pierce,  Indian- 
apolis:  R.  II.  Young,  Louisville,  Kv.,  Judges. 

H.J.  Reimer,  113  Heiulein  Ave.,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 8— 13.    Monmouth,  111.  Chas.  McClave,  Judge. 

S.  L.  Hamilton,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  9— 12.   Oak  Harbor.  Ohio.  J.  A.  Yant,  and  J.  W. 

Muliuix,  Judges.   L.L.Carstenseu,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  9— 13.   Naperville,  III.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Judge. 

E.  M.  Schwartz,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9— 13.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.    Frank  Heck,  Judge. 

F.  M.  Higgins.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-13.   Findlay.  Ohio.  Phil  Feil,  Judge.  Clark 

Parker,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  10—13.    Newcomerstown.  Ohio.    Theo.  Hewes, 

Judge.    F.  L)  Mulvaue,  Sec'y.  ' 
Jan.  10-13.  Tiffin.  Ohio.  Chas.  McClave,  Judge.  V. 

Crabtree.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15— 20.   Portland,  Ind.  S.  B.  Lane,  Judge.  Chas. 

McFarlaud.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15—20.  Oshkosh.  Wis.    Chas.  McClave,  Judge. 

Frank  W.  Radford.  Sec'y. 
Jan. 15— 20.   Delavan,  Wis.  Jas.  A. Tucker  and S.  B. 

Johnston,  Judges.   W.  E.  Peffer,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15— 20.  Rockford,  III.  Frank  Heck,  Judge.  Chas. 

M.  Gilbert,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  16— 20.   Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Thos.  J.  Foy,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22— 26.   LaCrosse,  Wis.  Theo.  Hewes,  Judge.  H. 

J.  Hahn,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22— 28.   Milwaukee,  Wis.  C.  G.  Loeber,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  25— 29.   Mooresville,  Ind.  Chas.  McClave,  Judge. 

C.  L.  Hallam,  Sec'y. 
Jan.29-Feh.3.   Cleveland.  O.  W.  R.  Hinz,  care  of 

First  Nat'l  Bauk,  Sec'y. 
Jan.31-Feli.  3.   Hudson,  Mich.  Jas.  A.  Tucker,  J. 

W.  Muliuix,  H.  A.Boies,  Judges.  L.  S.  Brown, 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  31— Feb.  5.  Toledo,  O.  Chas.  McClave,  Theo. 
Hewes,  lien  Me\  ers.  F.  C.  Shepard,  W.  E.  Stand- 
field,  and  J.  W.  Muliidx,  Judges.  Alva  T.  Baker, 
Secy. 

Feb.  4  — 10.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Jas.  A.  Tucker., Geo. 
Burgott.  Hen  Meyers,  C.  L.  McCord,  S.  li.  Lane, 
Wesley  Leuius,  W.C.  Pierce,  and  Theo.  Hewes. 
Judges.  E.  A.  Pierce,  Sec'y. 

Central  West  States. 

Nov.  13—19.  Houston,  Texas.  Henry  S.  Fox,  Jr., 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  21— 24.  Muscatine.  Iowa.  Ben.  S.  Mevers,  Judge. 

F.  M.  Ziegler,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  22— 25.   Carthage,  Mo.  C.H.Rhodes,  Judge. 

C.A.Emry.  Sec'y. 
Nov. 28—  Dec.l.   Boonville,  Mo.  D.T.Heimlich, 

Judge.  Chas.  G.  Miller,  Sec'y. 
Nov. 28— Dec.2.    Great  Bend,  Kans.  T.  W  Southard, 

Judge.   Rev.  S.  Oliuger.  Sec'y. 
Nov.28  —  Dec.  2.  Mason  City.  Iowa.  W.  S.  Russell. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Judge.  M.  V.  Bickel,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  4  —  8.    Marshalltown.    Iowa.     Theo.  Hewes, 

Judge.  H.  C.  Hansen,  Sec'y. 
Dec.5— 8.  Palmyra,  Mo.  C.  H.  Rhodes,  Judge.  Miss 

Maud  Blcomer,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  6— 8.   Sand  Creek.  Okla.    M.  S.  Fite,  Judge. 

C.  L.  Bickerdike,  Sec'y. 
Dec. 6— 9.   Stewartsville,  Minn.  Geo.  Holden,  Judge. 

L.  G.  Tubbs.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  6— 9.   Webb  City,  Mo.    C.A.Emry,  Judge.  C. 

Baker.  Sec'y. 


Dec.  11—  15.    Davenport.  Iowa.    Jas.  A.  Tucker, 

J  udge.  J .  P.  Voss,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 16.  Rochester,  Minn.   Geo.  Holden,  Judge. 

L.  E.Nietz,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12— 16.  Waverly,  Iowa.  B.  L.  Burbank,  Sec'y . 
Dec.  12  — 16.  Fayette,  Mo.  Theo.  Hewes,  C.  Rhodes, 

and  C.  A.  Emry,  Judges.  H.  P.  Mason,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13  — 16.  Corsicana,  Tex.    H.  B.  Savage,  R.  A. 

Davis,  Judges.   C.  E.  Papworth,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  18— 22.    Parsons,  Kans.    C.  A.  Emry,  Adam 

Thompson,  Judges.  A.  E.  Blaker,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  1S-23.  Columbus,  Neb.  C.H.  Rhodes,  Judge. 

W.  H .  Swartsley ,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19  —  23.   Ponca  City,  O.T.    M.  S.  Fite,  Judge. 

J.  Flem  Smith,  Sec'y. 
Dec. 21— 23.  Wakita,  Okla.    C.  A.  Emry,  Judge.  E. 

M.  Garrett,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  25—30.   Mankato.  Minn.    Holden,  Judge.  J. 

W.  Kallmann,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26-29.   Fremont.  Neb.    J.  L.  Todd,  Atlantic. 

Iowa,  Judge.  W.  H.  Haven,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26— 30.  Gallatin,  Mo.  F.  M.Parker,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26— 30.  Beatrice.  Nebr.  H.  C.  White.  Sec'y. 
Dec.26— 30.  Duluth.Minu.  Theo.  Hewes,  Judge.  H. 

E.  Edmunds,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8  — 12.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.    D.  Holden,  Judge. 

Stacy  S.  Metcalf ,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  9— 13.  Enid,  Okla.  J.  W.  Hitchcock,  Judge.  I. 

W. Scherich,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  9— 14.  Dallas,  Tex.  Brown,  Kuebel,  and  Purdy, 

Judges. 

Far  West  States. 

Oct.  3—4.    North  Yakima,  Wash.    Harry  Collier, 

Supt.  Theo.  Hewes,  Judge. 
Oct.  6—12.  Portland,  Ore.  Elmer  Dixon,  Supt. 
Nov.  27— Dec.  2.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Geo.  D.  Holden. 

T.  E.  Orr,  Geo.  H.  Burgott.  Henry  Berrar, 

Judges.    J.  C.  Williams,  25  New  Montgomery 

St.,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  29— Dec.  2.  Corvallis,  Ore.  Rob.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  6-9.  Alameda,  Calif.  C.  G.  Hinds  and  Elmer 

Dixon,  Judges.  C.  A.  Tracy,  Sec'y, 
Dec.  12— 15.  Salem,  Ore.  F.  A.  Welch,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13— 16.  Fresno.  Calif.  Geo.  Andrews,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13— 16.   San  Diego,  Calif .  Herbert  M.  Stiles,  S'y. 
Dec.  19-22.  Albany,  Ore.  Claud  W.  Vunk,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19— 23.  Seattle.  Wash.  Chas. McAllister,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  27 -Jan.  1.  Tacoma,  Wash.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pratt, 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  8— 15.  Los  Angeles,  Calif .  Mrs.  O.  H.  Burbridge, 
Sec'y. 

Feb.  5-10.    Walla  Walla,  Wash.    Chas.  McClave, 
Judge.  J.  A.  Levy,  Sec'y. 

Canada. 

Oct.  16-21.  Montreal,  Can.    J.  P.  Cullen,  214  St. 

James  St.,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  20—23.  Seaforth,  Ont.  J.  A.  Daly,  Sec'y. 


A  Vvoo  Trial 40  ycars  of  .su«;essfuJ 

All  vv  A 1  1(11  experience  is  why  we 
offer  to  ship  on  trial,  the 

Quaker  City 

MILL 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  small 
grain  at  the  same  time  or 
^separately.    Ball  bearing. 
Freight  prepaid.  Lower 
price  than  ever  before.  39th  Annual  Catalog  tree. 

TtaeA.ty.StraubCo.  17.4&  Canal  St.,  Chicago, lit. 


VICTOR  INCUBATOR 


Is  superior  In  construction  and 
simple  and  economical  in  oper- 
ation. It  works  regardless  of 
weather  or  seasons.  Every  fer- 
tile egg  means  a  chick.  Wepay 
freight.  Our  money-back  guar- 
antee protects  you.  Our  book 
gives  pointers  that  may  mean 
dollars  to  you.  It  is  free. 
Write  us  for  ittoday.  Just  say  "Send 
the  Victor  Book"  and  we'll  do  It. 


QUINCY.  ILL" 


A  Free  Sample  of  High  Grade 
Ready  Roofing. 

Elsewhere  in  this  paper  will  be  found  an 
advertisement  of  Amatlte  Roofing,  which 
many  of  our  readers  have  already  used.  It 
comes  in  rolls  so  that  anyone  can  lay  it  easily. 
Sufficient  nails  and  cement  to  complete  tbe 
job  are  placed  inside  of  each  roll.  Its  price  is 
exceptionally  low,  and  it  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
roof  that  a  thrifty  farmer  will  appreciate.  A 
free  sample  and  interesting  booklet  will  be 
sent  for  the  asking  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
will  write  at  once.  Address  the  National 
Coal  Tar  Co.,  297  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  be  sure  to  mention  Farm-Poultry. 


500   RHODE   ISLAND   RED  HENS,  (Yearlings) 


For  sale  Sl.POto  $2.50  eaeli.    Cork  anil  cockerels  $2  up;  largest  In- 
raised;  give  us  a  trial;  satisfaction  if  poss  b  e. 
THE   ELM-WOOD   POULTRY  FARM, 


eiler  in  this  vicinity;  2000  head  all  farm 


Brideewater,  Mass. 


A.  GOOD  POULTRY  HOUSE 

is  a  necessity.  Morgan's  Sanitary  Houses  in  size,  style  and  price  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  houses  on  the  market.  Built  right,  arranged  right, 
sold  right.   New  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

Box  S,  SANITARY  P0RTA8LE  HOUSE  CO..  Lemont,  Illinois- 


WE  WANT  NAMES. 

We  want  YOU  to  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  farmers 
having  a  few  head  of  stock  (cows,  horses,  pigs)  living  In  the  United  States.  You  can  send  us 
the  names  from  any  numher  of  different  post  offices.  If  you  will  send  us  these  names  we  will 
send  you  Four  Beautiful  Pictures  Free.  These  pictures  are  reproductions  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  paintings  in  the  world,  and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know  that  you  will  be 
pleased  and  delighted  with  them;  no  pictures  will  be  given  for  a  list  of  less  than  ten  farmers. 

We  want  to  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  RURAL  HOME  lo  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are  not 
now  taking  our  paper,  and  that  is  tbe  reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  immedfa'elv  a  list-  of  at.  least  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  vou,  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE,  FOUR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES. 
Address  the  Rural  Home,  20  North  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Special  to  Secretaries. 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  a  poultry  entry  book  designed  especially  lor  the* 
use  of  the  better  class  of  up-Lo-date  poultry  shows  and  t he  poultry  department  of  agricul- 
tural fairs;  a  book  that  while  it  should  be  complete  as  lo  details,  would  at  the  same  time  he  so 
simple  and  easily  understood,  that  any  secretary,  however  new  in  the  business,  would  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  understanding  and  working  it  without  mistakes.   Such  a  book  is 

"MARSHALL'S  POULTRY  ENTRY  BOOK," 

It  is  a  boon  to  the  overworked  secretary.  Complete  in  itself ;  no  transferring  from  book 
to  book.  This  book  contains  all  the  varieties  of  fowls  contained  in  tbe  American  Standard  of 
Perfection  revised  to  date.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  complete  in  every  detail. 
The  long  experience- of  the  author  in  breeding  and  judging,  has  been  used  in  perfecting  this 
entry  system. 

OUR  PRICE  IS  $1.00 

Per  copy,  postage  prepaid  by  us,  which  is  about  one-half  or  oue-third  the  usual  price  asked 
by  dealers.  Every  secretary  of  a  poultry  show  or  fair  should  have  one.  We  know  that  it  will 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Full  instructions  lor  use  contained  in  every  copy.  Strongly 
endorsed  by  such  leading  poultry  judges  as  McClave,  Shellabarger,  liusseli,  and  others.  Send 
all  orders  and  remittances  to 


FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO., 


Boston,  Mass. 


lo  say,  when  writing  Advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARH-PCL LTkY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them —and  help  us. 
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HARKET  REVIEW. 


BOSTON. 

[from  Boston  I^oUuce  Ha>  trt  Report.  September  21. 
19(6.  | 

Egg*. 

Receipts  for  six  days.  2S. 903  cases:  same  week  last 
year.  1S.809 cases:  previous 6 days.  24.3l5cases:  since 
Aunt  1. 91h.30d  •  same  time  last  year.  73.'.S43  cases. 

Receipts  liave  been  larger  ilian  usual  for  this  season 
nf  -.lie  year,  hut  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
choice  fresh  stock,  and  prices  have  been  working 
m>ward.  Fancy  Michigan  close  firm  and  iu  demand 
al  .Sc..  and  best  northwestern  sell  easily  at  iljc. 
Choice  fresh  gathered  I  nil.,  111.,  etc  selling  well  at  20 
<o21e.  Other  western  range  from  IS@20c.  as  to  quality. 
S  "ii  sales  of  refrigerators  at  201@21c.  for  April,  and 
lac.  for  June  stock. 

Quotations  at  Mark. 

Fancy  henDerv  30. 

Me_  Vt^and  S.  H. extras  2I..Sk!5 

Me..  Vt_  and  X  .  H ..  common  to  good  IS.  .(aril 

V»rk  state  22.  .9*24 

Michigan  fancy   '^"X 

Northwestern." besi  marks  21}. @ 

Ia<l_  Ills.. and  X.Ohio.  Lest  marks  2U..<a21 

Other  choice  western  18.  .(&20 

Western  dirties  12..@15 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  6  days, 2.713  packages;  same  time  last  year. 
LSSBpacfcmges. 

Receipts  of  fowls  have  continued  light  all  the  week, 
and  "choice  western  Iced  In  steady  demand  at  15c. 
There  has  been  no  improvement  or  material  change  iu 
the  market  for  chickens.  Supplies  have  been  liberal, 
but  mostly  mixed  sizes  that  have  bad  a  slow  sale  at 
13514c.  as  to  quality.  Old  cocks  have  been  in  larger 
supply. 

Choice  eastern  fowls  have  been  in  limited  supply 
and  good  demand  at  16c.  Choice  roasting  chickens 
steady  at  20c.  Mixed  sizes  slow  at  14@,16c.  Selected 
broilers  steady  al  16c.  Ducks  more  plenty. 
Fresh  Killed  Northern  and  Kantern— 

Fowls,  choice  16.  ,@ 

Fowls,  common  to  good   14.  .@15 

Chickens  4  lbs.  each  and  over.     lb  20. .0 

Chickens,  mixed  sizes  14.  .(§16 

Green  ducks,  f*  lb  16..<§1< 

Nearby  Broilers— 

Choice  3i  to  41  bs.  to  pair.  f>  lb  16..@ 

Fair  to  good.  %Hb  14..(gl5 

Pigeons,  choice,  ft  doz  $150.  ."3 

Pigeons,  common  to  good  100.  .(a$l  25 

Squabs.?  doz   2  00..@2  50 

Western  Ice  Packed- 
Turkeys,  common  to  good  ^  lb  18.  .(§19 

Fowls  choice  western  ?  lb  15.  .@ 

Fowls,  choice  southwestern   14J.@ 

Fowls  common  to  good  13..@14 

Broilers.  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  fl  lb   14J.@15 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  ^1  b  12.  .(§14 

Old  cocks.  *  lb   10,.@10i 

Live  Poultry. 

The  Hebrew  new  j  ear  begins  Sept.  30.  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  choice  large  fowls  for  this  holiday, 
and  prices  are  rating  higher  and  firm.  Chickens  are 
still  plenty,  dnll  and  weak.  Choice  ducks  In  good 
demand. 

Fowls,  ft  lb   W..@13J 

Roosters.  *  lb   8.  .6 

Spring  chickens.  2  lbs.  and  over,  ?  lb  I2».u 

Ducks.  Pekin  fi  U>  14..@16 

NEW  YORK. 

[From  The  Producers'  Price  Current,  Sept.  JO.  1905]. 

Eggs. 

Receipts  today,  12.075  cases:  last  six  days,  67.204;  pre- 
vious six  days.  59.923.  Continued  mild,  wet  and  muggy 
weather  makes  the  use  of  refrigerator  eggs  more 
difficult  and  some  of  the  trade  lately  supplied  with 
thesels  turning  back  to  fresh  gathered:  but  the  de- 
mand for  fresh  seems  to  be  no  larger  than  can  be 
quite  easily  supplied  (except  for  exceptionally  fine 
grades). and  prices  are  unchanged.  Really  fancy 
northwestern  goods,  wellselected  and  showing  a  good 
proportion  of  ful  I  late  production,  are  promptly  sal- 
able at  2U322c„  but  there  are  comparatively  few  of 
this  quality :  there  is  a  liberal  offering  of  fair  to  aver- 
age prime  stock,  more  or  less  seriously  mixed  with 
stale  country  held  eggs,  at  a  range  of  18(§20c.  Many 
of  these  goods,  owing  to  relatively  high  cost,  are 
under  orders  to  hold  for  more  than  their  present 
selling  value.  There  is  only  a  light  call  for  refriger- 
ator eggs  at  present,  any  pressure  to  sell  general 
offerings  of  April  packed  in  quantity  would  hardly 
draw  bids  as  high  as  the  quotation  for  firsts,  yet  occa- 
sional cars  have  been  moved,  and  in  instances  at  a 
little  higher  figure  for  favorite  packings.  Some  call 
for  good  summer  packed  al  about  18@19c. 

N.  if.  Mercantile  Exchange  Official  Quotations. 

Fresh  gathered. extras.  ?  doz  (§24 

Nearby  fresh  gathered,  firsts  to  exlra  firsts  21.  .(§33 

Western  fresh  gathered  extra  firsts  21.. (§22 

Western  fresh  gathered  firsts  (§20 

Western  fresh  gathered  seconds  18. .(§19 

Western  fresh  gathered  thirds   16.  .(§17 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  seconds  1".  .(§18 

Kentucky  and  Tenn.  fresh  gathered  thirds.  .15.  .(§16 

Western  and  southern  Inferior  12.. (§14 

Western  dirties  No.l  16..@16J 

Western  dirties  No.  2  14.  .(§15 

Checked  eggs  11. .014 

Refrigerator  firsts  20l.(§21 

Refrigerator  seconds  19.  -@20 

Refrigerator  thirds  17..@18 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  today.  1.688  packages;  last  six  days  7.907; 
previous  six  days. 8.121;  corresponding  six  days  last 
year.  Fresh  offerings  are  light  today,  slock 

usually  getting  In  Wednesday  not  Jiaving  been  deliv- 


ered u;>  lu  a  late  hour.  A  considerable  quantity,  how- 
ever, has  been  carried  over  from  yesterday  and  Mon- 
day, and  with  weather  still  rainy  and  unfavorable, 
trade  is  light  and  market  generally  unsatisfactory. 
The  proportion  of  fowls  is  so  light  that  sellers  are 
w-orking  ihem  off  promptly,  usually  insisting  on  buy- 
ers taking  fair  proportion  of  chickens,  and  fowls 
alone  are  not  obtainable  except  at  a  premium.  Fancy 
ohickens,  either  large  roasting  or  small  broilers,  con- 
tinue very  scarce,  not  enough  stock  arriving  to  estab- 
lish quotations;  but  medium  chickens,  stock  culled 
out  in  the  west  after  shippers  have  selected  the  best 
roasting  and  best  broilers  to  freeze,  which  comprise 
bulk  of  offerings,  continue  plenty  and  very  weak; 
quotations  remain  about  the  same,  but  prices  are  of 
secondary  cousideralion  as  sellers  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  concessions  rather  than  lose  a  sale.  Phila- 
delphia and  other  Pennsylvania  chickens  iu  light 
supply,  but  those  arriving  on  commission  generally 
lack  quality,  and  prices  irregular.  Spring  turkeys 
have  fair  attention  at  about  late  prices,  and  old  tur- 
keys are  firm,  more  particularly  best  grades.  Spring 
ducks  in  free  supply  and  meeting  a  very  good  outlet, 
with  fancy  marks  bringing  the  nsual  premium. 
Squabs  selling  rather  slowly  and  lone  easy. 
Fresh  Killed-Iced 
Tutkeys,spring.dry  picked, 3@4  lbs.each.lb.23.  .(§25 

Turkeys,  spring,  over  4  lbs. each,    lb  18.. (§22 

Turkeys. spring. culls,  ft  1W  12..@16 

Turkeys. old.  western,  average  best?  lb  @1S 

Turkeys,  old,  western,  mixed,  fair  to  good  .  16.  .(§17 

Turkeys. old.  western,  poor  f»lb    14.. (§15 

Spring  chicks.  Phi  la.,  choice  to  fancy  17.. (§20 

Spring  chicks,  other  I*a.  and  stale  choice  to 

fancy  14,.@15 

Spring  chicks.  Pa.  and  state.fair  to  good....l2..@13 
Spring  chicks,  western  dry  picked,  aver- 
age run   11.. ($12 

Spring  chickens,  Michigan,  scalded, fancy..  12l.@13 
Spring  chicks,  other  western  scalded,  aver- 
age  ll..(§m 

Spring  chickens,  southern,  scalded. average.  (§11 

Spring  chickens. common,  perlb  9. .(§10 

Fowls,  western,  dry  picked,  perlb   @14 

Fowls,  southern  and  southwestern,  dry 

picked.?  ib  13l.@14 

Fowls,  western,  scalded.  ?Ib  131. (§14 

Fowls,  southern  and  southwestern,  scalded  (§13j 

Fowls,  common,  ft  lb  12.  .(§13 

Old  cocks, fHb  9,.@  9j 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.  and  eastern.  f»  ib  16.  ,@17 

Ducks,  spring.  Pa..  Ct..  and  Va..  ?lb  13..@16 

Ducks,  spring,  western.  ?  lb  10. .(§121 

Squabs,  prime  white,  8 lbs  todoz..%S  doz.$3  00@$3  5U 
Squabs,  prime  white,  Tibs,  lo  doz.,  f> doz.  2  25<§  2  75 
Squabs.prime  white.Cibs.  to  doz.,?  doz.  2  00®  2  25 

Squabs,  mixed.  ?  doz  1  75@  2  15 

Squabs,  dark.  ?  doz  1  25(g)  1  75 

Squabs,  culls.  ?  doz   50@  1  00 

Live  Poultry. 

Receipts  10  cars  western  and  2  southwestern,  and  3 
southern,  though  five  or  six  of  these  cars  came  in  late 
yesterday  and  were  unloaded  and  handled.  The  mar- 
ket is  rather  weak  on  chickens,  but  steady  on  fowls 
and  old  roosters.  Turkeys  In  light  receipt  and  sell- 
ing In  with  fowls  at  same  figure.  Ducks  and  geese 
steady  for  choice,  but  poor  thin  spring  slock  dull  and 
weak.  Pigeons  slow. 

Spring  chickens,  nearbv.  t>  111  (»  121 

Spring  chickens,  western,  t(lh  (g  j« 

Spring  chickens,  southern  and  south- 
western, ?  lb  <a  12 

Fowls.  ?  I  b  m  14 

Roosters,  old.  ?  lb  g  9 

Turkeys.  ?  lb  <§  14 

Ducks,  western.?  pair  60..®  80 

Ducks,  southern  and  southwesfn.?!  pair  40.  .(§  60 

Geese,  western.?  pair  $1  25./<s$l  50 

Geese,  southern  and  southwest'n.?pair  1  00.  .&  1  25 
Plgeons,?pair  20..@ 


PHILADELPHIA. 

fFrom  official  market  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Produce  Exchange.  September  19, 1905], 

Eggs.— Receipts  today,  2.639  crates.  The  market 
for  the  general  run  of  supplies  was  unsettled  and 
irregular,  owing  to  the  unattractive  quality  of  the 
bulk  of  Ihe  receipts.  Strictly  choice  fresh  laid  slock 
was  wanted  at  outside  rates,  but  average  receipts, 
showinglarge  losses  in  candling,  were  hard  to  move, 
and  favored  buyers. 

Pa.  and  nearby, firsts,  at  mark   (821 

Pa.  and  nearby,  seconds  at  mark   (§17 

Western,  extra,  at  mark   (§21 

Western,  firsts,  al  mark   @20 

Western,  seconds,  at  mark...  15. .(§16 

Southwestern,  firsts,  at  mark  16.  .(§17 

Southern,  firsts, al  mark   (615 

Dressed  Poultry.—  Fowls  continue  in  moderate 
supply  and  firm,  with  a  fair  demand.  Receipts  of 
chickens  are  mostly  of  medium  sizes,  which  are  dull, 
and  sell  chiefly  at  12r<zl3c.  Fancy  roasting  chickens 
weighing  4(§44  lbs.,  apiece,  and  desirable  broiling 
stock  weighing  ll@2  lbs.  apiece,  will  revlily  com- 
mand top  quotations. 
Fresh  Killed  Poultry. 

Fowls,  choice   @15 

Fowls,  fair  to  good  14..K141 

Old  roosters  >   jffilc 

Young  chickens,  nearby,  fancy   (3117 

Y'oung  chickens, fair  lochoice  15. .(§16 

Young  chickens,  western,  weighing  4(S4l  lbs. 

apiece  15..® 

Young  chickens,  weighing  H(a2  1  bs.  apiece  15..® 
Young  chickens,  weighing  2|(S.;J  1  lis.  apiece  12.  .®I3 

Squabs,  white.  ?l  dozen  *2 OOfa *2 25 

Squabs,  dark.  ?  dozen   125®  150 

Live  Poultry.  —  Supplies  of  both  fowls  and 
chickens  arellberal.  and  the  market  favors  buyers, 
under  a  light  demand. 

Fowls,  hens  @14 

Old  roosters   9|.®  10 

Spring  chickens,  as  to  qual it v  12.  .®13 

Ducks  I2..®12| 

Pigeons, old.  ?  pair  22.. ©25 

Pigeons,  young,  ?pair  15.  .(§20 


TUTTLE'S  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

FIRST  PRIZE  WIXXEKS  AT  WUUI.DS  FAIR,  MADISON  SQUARE  <;.\liI)KN,  and 
BOSTON.      Write  vour  wants  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUTTLE.  ...  Hartford,  Conn. 


S  S.  C.  WHITE 


Acknowledged  everywhere  the  World's  Greatest  Laying;  Strain;  Cneqnaled  in  Standard  Qual- 
ities. Without  question  the  Most  Profitable  strain  of  Poultry  in  America  today.  1.000  extra  choice 
\e.irling  hens  mated  with  grand  strong  early  hatched  cockerels,  must  be  sold  at  once  10  make  room.  Thev  are 
the  ideal  breeding  matings  for  season  of  1906,  and  we  will  make  special  Inducements  In  prices  to  early  pur- 
chasers. When  writing  for  catalogue  and  prices  please  state  plainly  just  what  Is  wanted.  Address 

WYCKOFF'S    FARM,  Aurora.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Are  yourfowls  sick?  Are  you  losingthem  by  dozens? 

The  chances  are  'tis  Roup.  The  scourge  of  the  poultry  yard. 

CONKEY'S  ROUP  CURE 

placed  in  the  drinking  water  kills  the  germs  and  is  guaranteed  to  care. 
We  refund  your  money  if  it  fails.  Your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer  has  it— it  not,  post-paid  by  us  in  50  cent  and  $1.00  packages. 
Our  book  on  poultry  diseases  FREE. 
Agents  wanted.  G.  E.  CONKEY  &  CO.,  Box  56    Cleveland,  O. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

Are  no  experiment,  having  been  carefully  selected  and  bred  for  over  twenty  years,  with  results  that  justify 
the  claim  that  they  are  the  greatest  laying  strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  in  existence.  No  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  in  building  up  and  perfecting  this  strain,  and  while  the  production  of  large  pure 
white  fancy  market  eggs  has  been  the  main  object.  Standard  qualitiex  have  not  been  neglected,  They 
arelarge.  vigorous,  active  and  handsome.  Good  winter  lavers.  and  keep  at  it  all  summer.  Unexcelled  for 
introducing  new  blood,  or  as  foundation  stock.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  1903, 1904,  and  1905.   None  better  any- 
where at  any  price.   Stock  for  sale,  both  old  and  young. 
This  ad.  appears  monthly.  H.  J.  BLANCH  ARD,  Box  46.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


200-Egg  Incubator  ^  $12 

The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  Wooden  Hen  and  the  greatly  increased 
production  forced  by  its  Immense  sales,  makes  it  possible  to  offer  this  per- 
fect hatcher  for  $12.80.  Self  regulating  and  guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large 
a  percentage  of  eggs  as  any  other  hatcher  at  any  price.  Send  for  the  free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  14  colored  views.  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  III 


,80  Full)  Guaranteed 


Red  Feather  Farm 

3000  cockerels  and  pullets.  1500  breeders  R.  and  S.  C.  R.  I  Reds.  Prices  $2  to  $10.  LARGE,  BLOCK! 
cocKereis  CLEAN  UNDERCOLOR  $-'.50  to  $3  aud  up.  Liberal  discount  in  lots  of  10  or  more.  Eggs 
SELECTED  PENS,  $2  per  15:  UTILITY,  $1  per  15,  $5.00  per  100;  $50  per  1000.  We  solicit  the  trade 
of  HROILER  PLANTS,  and  wil'  discount  on  5000  egg  orders. 

F.  W.  C.  ALMY,  PROP.      TIV.  4  CORS.,  R.  I.       L.  W.  CHASE,  ASST. 


i 


icGS  by  theliuSHEL 

If  you  want  bushels  of  EGGS  this  fall  and  winter,  when  you  can  get  the  high- 
est prices  for  them,  feed  the  liens  some  of  our  well  know  eggr  producer, 


If  you  want  bushels  of  KGGS  this  fall  and  winter,  when  you  can  get  the  high- 
st  prices  for  them,  feed  the  liens  some  of  our  well  know  egg  producer, 

BANNER   EGG   FOOD  AND  TOXIC. 

This  makes  the  pullets  and  hens  lay  when  everything  else  fails.  Thousands  of  our  customers  will 
tell  you  the  same  thing.    During  the  month  of  NOVEM  KER  we  will  have  our 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

Banner  Egg  Food  and  Tonic 

At  the  special  low  price  of  lib.  box  15c.  ;  if  sent  by  mail,  send  16c  extra  for  each  box  to  pay 
postage;  7-1  lb.  boxes  91  via  express  from  New  York. 
Remember  ibis  is  for  one  month  only,  and  that  is  NOVEMBER. 
The  regular  price  is  1 1  b.  box  25c.;   5  boxes  $1. 

At  tills  special  price,  positively  no  orders  filled  before  NOVEMBER  1st,  nor  after  NOVEM- 
BER 30th.    Now  is  the  time  to  send  vour  season's  orders  and  reap  the  benefits. 

A  SPECI  AL  CIRCULAR  on  FEEDING  EGGS  furnished  FREE  to  evervbodv.  Send  for 
one.  We  sell  all  kinds  of  POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK  SUPPLIES,  and  issue  the  most  com- 
plete catalogue  published. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY    SUPPLY  CO.,     Dept.  I, 

26and28Vesey  St..  New  York  City. 
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<JC  ill'  'O*^ 


Established 

18io 


^^Johnson's 
Ano^linimcnt 


Cures 
Colds 
COUGHS 
CROUP 
Cramps 
Colic 


25  and  50  Cents. 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AO.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Farm=  Poultry 


October  1' 


How  Far  Can  Uncertainties  Be 
Eliminated? 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry:—  I  do  not 
want  to  monopolize  j  our  space,  or  to 
crowd  more  profitable  material  out  of 
your  paper.  I  am  getting  too  many 
"  points"  from  every  issue  to  permit  me  to 
give  up  the  paper,  even  if  you  suoukl  never 
answer  a  question.  I  always  write  for  infor- 
mation, never  for  contention.  Every  question 
is  based  on  some  difficulty  I  have  met  in  deal- 
ing with  my  barnyards  and  pure  breds.  I 
appreciate  your  kindness  in  answering  so 
many.    Here  is  another  :— 

Do  you,  with  your  small  matings,  with  no 
forcing  of  females  for  winter  eggs,  with  a 
male  in  reserve  for  cases  of  indisposition, 
accident,  or  death,  and  with  your  method  of 
caring  for  your  fowls,  meet  with  such  extreme 
conditions  as  Mr.  Foss  pictures?  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  not,  even  with  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  all  my  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. When  the  parent  stock  is  hardy,  I  very 
much  suspect  such  things  are  due  to  careless- 
ness, recklessness,  and  ruinous  economy.  Too 
many  males  of  American  breeds  have  to  serve 
fifteen  or  more  hens.  Too  many  females  are 
forced  for  winter  and  spring  eggs  for  fertility 
and  vitality.  I  do  not  thin.k  Mr.  Foss'  plan 
to  encourage  honesty  and  discourage  dis- 
honesty, and  to  keep  good  customers  is  as 
good  as  yours.  John  Lewis. 

Vir^ilena,  Va. 


I  don't  think  I  understand  to  what  Mr. 
Lewis  refers  when  he  speaks  of  my  "plan  to 
encourage  honesty  and  discourage  dishonesty, 
and  to  keep  good  customers,'-"  comparing  it 
with  that  of  Mr.  Foss;  for  ever  since  I  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  eggs  for  hatching 
trade,  my  ideas  of  it  have  been  generally  in 
accord  with  those  which  Mr.  Foss  expresses, 
and  I  have  a  good  many  times  given  public 
expression  to  them. 

When  I  sold  eggs  for  hatching  I  never 
duplicated  unless  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  eggs  were  not  right  when  shipped.  If  at 
about  the  time  eggs  that  had  been  giving  good 
results  in  our  yards  gave  poor  results  we 
received  complaints  in  regard  to  eggs  shipped 
from  the  same  stock  near  that  time,  we  dupli- 
cated them  in  whole  or  iu  part  as  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  require.  Or  if  complaints 
showing  similar  poor  results  from  eggs  of 
stock  we  were  not  batching  from  at  the  time 
came  from  different  sources  at  about  the  same 
time,  we  duplicated.  But  if  we  had  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  eggs  were  right 
when  shipped,  we  declined  to  duplicate. 
Some  shippers  think  it  better  to  satisfy  all 
complainants,  but  I  am  not  built  that  way.  If 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  have 
done  all  that  I  ought  in  a  transaction  of  that 
kind,  I  quit  right  there,  and  the  other  fellow 
can  do  as  he  likes  about  future  transactions. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  lost  by  this  policy  a  cus- 
tomer that  was  worth  holding,  nor  do  I  think 
I  ever  wronged  anyone  through  practicing  it, 
though  possibly  some  may  still  think  I  did. 
Theie  is,  if  still  living  there,  out  in  Colorado, 
a.  woman  who  firmly  believes  that  I  can  tell 
which  eggs  will  hatch  cockerels,  and  that  I 
deliberately  and  maliciously  picked  out  such  a 
lot  of  eggs  and  sold  to  her.  She  knows  it,  for 
she  got  a  good  hatch,  all  cockerels,  from  a 
sitting  of  eggs  bought  from  me.  And  there 
:ire  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country  west 
nf  the  Mississippi  who,  if  they  have  not 
appily  learned  more  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
t  ie  egi;  trade  than  they  knew  in  the  days  of 
my  dealings  with  them,  would  probably  testify 
'•>  my  wickedness  in  egg  trades. 

I  refer  to  these  only'  because  I  don't  want 
.Mr.  L.  or  anyone  else  to  retain  the  impression 
that  1  might  do  an  egg  business  free  from  the 
differences  with  which  most  breeders  have  to 
wrestle,  or  that  I  have  any  extraordinary  skill 
in  avoiding  such  irregularities  in  results  as 
Mr.  Foss  mentions. 

In  my  experience  for  this  year  I  have  had 
some  considerable  and  puzzling  differences  in 
fertility  in  pens  which  in  breeding  and  his- 
tory were  alike,  and  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances one  as  likely  to  give  good  fertility  as  the 
•■■her.    [have  not  had  this  year  any  marked 


fluctuations  in  fertility  from  the  same  matings, 
but  in  some  other  seasons  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  it,  both  with  small  matings  and  with 
large  ones.  1  have  seen  nearly  all  the  eggs 
taken  from  a  certain  pen  for  several  days 
infertile  when  both  before  and  after  that 
period  fertility  was  uncommonly  good,  and 
have  found  it  impossible  to  account  for  the 
trouble  except  on  the  theory  that  something 
temporarily  rendered  the  male  impotent. 

I  have  seen  good  fertility  from  fowls  kept 
under  conditions  not  generally  regarded  as 
favorable  for  fertility,  and  at  the  same  time 
poor  fertility  from  fowls  kept  under  con- 
ditions with  which  no  fault  could  be  found, 
and  themselves  so  far  as  one  could  judge  in 
perfect  breeding  and  physical  condition.  Few 
breeders  of  a  few  years  experience  have  not 
seen  the  same  things. 

I  don't  know  what  Mr.  L.  thinks  is  my  atti- 
tude toward  the  egg  trade,  but  here  it  is: 

Personally  I  waut  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  eggs  for  hatching.  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  this  In  F.-P.  some  years  before  my 
editorial  connection  with  it,  at  the  time  when 
I  quit  selling  eggs  for  hatching,  and  will  not 
repeat  them  here,  but  may  in  some  other  con- 
nection. 

As  to  buying  eggs  for  hatching,  I  do  it 
occasionally,  considering  only  that  I  am  buy- 
ing all  possible  chances,  both  good  and  bad, 
and  though  I  sometimes  report  results  r  never 
complain  of  a  poor  hatch  —  and  never  did. 
Buying  eggs  for  hatching  always  seems  to  me 
a  game  in  which  one  takes  chances — legitimate 
—  but  still  a  game. 

About  Big  Poultry  Plants. 

From  a  young  man  of  eighteen  I  have  a 
letter  in  which  he  says:  "  Having  to  go  out 
in  the  world  to  earn  my  living,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  thinking  of  trying  to  secure 
a  position  on  a  poultry  plant  for  the  experi- 
ence. Having  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
for  six  years,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
business.  In  fact,  I  know  more  of  it  than  of 
anything  else. 

"The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is, — 
would  you  advise  a  young  man  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business,  learn  It  thoroughly  by  hir- 
ing himself  out,  and  then  start  out  for  him- 
self? It  made  me  feel  rather  discouraged 
after  reading  on  your  editorial  page  about 
large  farms  being  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  I 
have  always  wished  to  see  the  day  when  I 
would  own  a  successful  egg  farm.  For  the 
last  five  years  I  have  studied  the  poultry 
papers  after  school  nights,  and  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  them." 


The  changes  gradually  taking  place  In  the 
poultry  business  are  not  unfavorable  to  the 
outlook  for  skilled  poultrymen,  and  if  my 
young  friend  is  interested  as  he  appears  to 
be  in  poultry  keeping,  and  not  interested  in 
anything  else  in  which  the  prospects  seem 
better,  I  would  advise  him  to  go  ahead  and 
make  himself  a  thoroughly  skillful  and  capa- 
ble poultryman.  When  he  has  become  that 
he  will  need  capital  to  start  in  business  for 
himself.  I  hope  that  even  if  he  has  capital 
he  will  postpone  starting  for  himself  until  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  manage  for 
others.  The  natural  development  of  the 
pouliryman  should  be,  first,  a  "  hand  "  on  a 
poultry  plant,  then  best  hand  or  assistant 
manager  on  a  large  plant,  or  manager  of  a 
small  one,  then  manager  of  a  large  plant,  and 
finally  proprietor  of  his  own  plant.  The  man 
who  goes  up  that  way,  successful  in  each 
position,  is  the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  success 
of  large  poultry  ventures.  A  few  such  may 
make  exclusive  poultry  plants  in  the  future 
on  the  lines  that  have  been  tried,  but  I  think 
more  will  combine  poultry  with  other  farm- 
ing. 

This  young  man  may  find  other  features  of 
farming  quite  as  interesting  as  poultry  keep- 
ing. He  ought  not  to  allow  his  vision  of 
proprietorship  of  a  successful  poultry  plant 
of  the  intensive  pattern  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  aciing  according  to  his  bestjudgment  as  it 
develops  with  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  poul- 
try keeping.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
future  will  open  up  for  him  visions  more 
likely  to  be  practically  fulfilled  that  ate  quite 
different  from  this,  and  will  be  just  as 
pleasant  to  anticipate  and  as  satisfactory  In 
realization. 

I  think  big  poultry  plants  are  to  come — 
though  not  on  the  intensive  lines.  One  con- 
dition of  their  coming  must  be  better  trained 
poultrymen. 


HERE'S  A  PAROID  ROOF, 


'The  Roof  That  Lasts. 

The  Monmouth  Poultry  Farm,  Freneau,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  sends  a  photograph  (see  above)  showing  their  Paroid  roofs.  They 
like  it  and  so  do  thousands  of  poultrymen,  the  large  ones  and  the  small  ones, 
because  they  found  that  for  roofing  and  siding,  nothing  in  the  world  equals 

PAROID  ROOFING. 

Economical,  durable,  extra  strong,  light  slate  color — contains  no  tar — does 
not  run  nor  crack — does  not  taint  rain  water.  Any  one  can  lay  it.  Keeps 
buildings  of  all  kinds  warm  and  dry;  spark,  water,  heat,  cold,  acid  and  gas 
proof,  in  short  it's  just  the  roof  you're  looking  for.  Now,  don't  be  put  off 
with  a  poor  imitation,  but 

Sdld    fOr   FrCC    SSHTinl<>4i  and  name  of  newest  dealer.    Investigate  its 

tJCUU    1W    *  *  merits  f  or  yourseIf.    For  a  2  cent  stamp  we,u 

send  new  book  of  complete  plans  for  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

Originators  of  the  free  Roofing  Kit— fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll. 
East  Walpole.  Mass.,  Established  1817.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


"  I  have  tested  QUILT  and  find  it  to  be  practi- 
cally mite  and  lice  prOOf."— Dr-  Prince  T.  Woods 
This  Is  another  clincher  to  our  claim  th 


CABOT'S 

SHEATHING  QUILT 


is  not  only  the  warmest,  but  by  far  the  best  sheathing  for  poultry  houses.  It  is  six 
times  warmer  thau  common  papers;  it  is  indestructible  by  decay ;  it  costs  no  more  than 
the  best  papers,  and  it  will  not  harbor  insects  or  vermin.  Hen  comfort  is  measured  by 
egg-yield  ;  "  cold  hens  never  lay." 

SAMPLE  OF  QUILT  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

SAnUEL  CABOT,  Sole  manufacturer,      5  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  flass. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


TUBULARS  WRING  GOLD  FROM  MILK 

Tubular  butter  brings  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth  only  one  cent  for  stock  food.  Yet 
many  farmers  have  no  separator — only  half  skim  their  milk  by  setting — lose  2-1  cents  on 
cream  fed  to  stock — and  wonder  why  dairying  don't  pay.  Tubulurs  stop  this  loss. 
Tnbnlara  get  the  Inst  drop  of  cream     mm     MM       —  ,  . 

out  of  the  milk — make  big  profits.  Tubu- 
larsare  the  only  modern  separators.  Notice 
the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears.  Write 
for  catalog  S-302 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO., WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


1 


rj  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


es 


BIPPLEY'S  HOT  WATER  POULTRY  HOUSE  HEATER 


for  heatiufr  Brooder  Houses,  Henneries,  Hog  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  eie.  Has  Double  Water  Jacket,  Removable 
Pull  Grate.  Heats  from  both  sides.  Made  Boiler  Sieel 
and  Cast  Iron.  Heater  Alone.  Less  Pipe,  $25.00.  Freight 
Allowed  on  all  Sept.  and  Oct.  Orders  Catalogue  mailed 
free. 

RIPPLEY  HDWE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Box  12,  Grafton,  111. 


iLVJUi  COlfi  WATtR 


Eastern  Agents,  H.  F.  Michel  I  Co..  Philadelphia,  PilV; 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y.;  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  Bustoii,  Mass. 


One  mill  a  day — one  cent  every  ten  days 
— is  all  it  costs  to  make  a  hen  the  live- 
liest of  layers,  in  the  fall  and  wi-  ter, 
when  eggs  are  the  moet  profitable.  Give 
the  poultry  once  daily 

Sheridan's 

—  CONDITION 

Powder 

In  a  hot  mash,  and  it  will  wonderfully 
increase  the  egg  yield,  and  the  prof- 
it of  the  flock.  Safe,  sure,  economical. 
At  druggists,  grocers  and  feed  dealers. 
If  you  can't  find  it,  we  send,  prepaid, 
one  pack,  25c. ;  five,  ft ;  21b.  can,  $1.20. 

Sample  of  best  poultry  paper,  free. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  15  cts. 


and  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  good  farmers  for  a  year's  subscription 

to  the    f  ADiUrD'Q     O  A  I   I  QUINCY. 

20  or  more  pages  weekly.    Established      rMKIVICR   O      V/  /-\  K_  fc_  ILLS. 

1880.  Complete  in  all  its  departments.  JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Editor  and  proprietor.  Tills  offer  good 
tor  new  subscribers  only.    Stamps  taken.    Sample  copy  mailed  free.  Agents  wanted.    Pay  liberal. 


To  say,  when  writing  Advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARn-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them —and  help  us. 
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Who  Should  Be  Discouraged? 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry :  —  Your  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  made  under 
"Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Rest  for  the 
Weary."  would  seem  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  those  who  are  new  iu  the  poultry 
business  and  making  an  effort  to  get  a  living 
out  of  it.  I  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  article 
you  rather  discourage  anyone  from  going  into 
the  business.  Please  advise  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  issue  if  1  am  right  in  my  sur- 
mise. According  to  your  ideas  does  it  take 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  take  care 
of,  say,  six  hundred  hens  after  the  spring 
hatching  Is  over? 


I  don't  discourage  "anyone"  from  going 
into  the  poultry  business  who  seems  to  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  succeeding  In  It;  but  I 
think  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  go 
Into  the  business,  as  a  business,  expecting  to 
make  their  living  from  It,  and  dependent  upon 
it  for  their  living  once  they  are  in  it,  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  I  would  put  It  more  strongly 
than  that  —  sometimes.  Sometimes  I  think 
there  should  be  a  law  prohioiting  a  man  from 
engaging  in  a  business— that  is,  as  proprietor — 
he  is  not  qualified  to  conduct;  for  the  best 
brief  answer  to  I  he  question  —  "  Why  are 
there  so  many  failures  In  the  poultry  busi- 
ness?" Is:  Because  so  many  of  those  who  go 
Into  it  are  not  qualified  to  make  it  a  success. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  considered 
In  the  article  headed,  •'  Poultry  Keeping  as  a 
Rest  for  the  Weary.''  Here  were  a  middle 
aged  couple,  the  man  with  no  knowledge  of 
farming  or  poultry,  the  woman  with  no 
special  knowledge  of  poultry  culture.  They 
have  a  capital  of  only  §500.  Their  object  in 
going  into  poultry  keeping  is  to  better  them- 
selves. The  man  wants  to  get  out  of  a  busi- 
ness in  which  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours 
work  a  day  he  just  manages  to  make  expenses. 

As  I  said  in  commenting  on  the  case,  it  does 
not  appear  from  his  letter  how  much  he 
makes,  or  how  he  manages.  Everyone  can 
recall  instances  of  men  making  about  the 
same  amount  of  money,  having  about  the 
same  families  to  provide  for — one  living  well, 
the  other  getting  along  with  difficulty ;  or 
instances  of  men  with  small  incomes  living 
better  and  saving  more  than  others  with  much 
larger  incomes.    "A  jiving"  is  very  indefinite. 

Why  should  people  absolutely  without 
experience  in  it  engage  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account  any  more  than  in 
any  thing  else?  An  English  writer  remarked 
a  few  years  ago  that  it  sometimes  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
the  chief  qualification  for  success  with  poultry 
was  to  have  failed  at  everything  else.  Mr.  L's 
case  was  not  as  bad  as  that;  he  has  made 
a " decent  living"  all  his  life,  and  I  suppose 
can  continue  to  make  it.  But  in  his  case,  as 
stated,  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  better  or  an  easier 
living  in  poultry  keeping.  On  the  contrary, 
judging  from  the  usual  experience  in  such 
cases,  the  chances  are  that  after  a  brief  expe- 
rience in  poultry  keeping,  he  will  quit — minus 
the  §500,  fortunate  if  not  deeply  In  debt,  and 
perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  take  up  his  present 
work  again. 

If  he  were  a  young  man  with  a  decided 
preference  for  poultry  keeping,  and  some 
experience  and  skill  in  it,  he  might  make  $500 
go  a  long  way  In  making  a  start  with  poultry. 
If  he  happened  to  be  a  farmer,  situated  as 
were  some  poultrymen  I  know  who  have  built 
up  poultry  businesses  on  their  fathers'  farms, 
the  farming  continuing  in  other  hands,  $500 
might  be  ample  for  a  beginning.  In  such 
cases  the  cash  is  not  the  whole  capital,  while 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  I.,  the  §500  cash  was  all  the 
capital.  Apparently  there  was  no  skill  or 
advantage  to  supplement  it. 

To  encourage  people  to  go  Into  the  business 
under  such  circumstances  is  wrong — Is  wicked. 
Too  much  of  it  has  been  and  still  Is  done. 

As  to  the  effect  of  what  I  said  on  those  who 
are  new  in  the  poultry  business,  and  trying  to 
make  a  living,  while  I  would  not  wl.-h  to  make 
their  efforts  harder,  it  Is  no  benefit  and  no 
kindness  to  them  to  mislead  them  either 
directly  in  what  Is  said  to  them,  or  indirectly 
in  remarks  addressed  to  thoee  thinking  of 
going  Into  the  business.    If  a  man  has  gone 


into  poultry  keeping  with  insufficient  experi- 
ence, it  is  usually  a  question  of  how  much 
capital  he  has,  or  is  willing  to  spend,  whether 
be  stays  in  it  until  be  makes  it  a  success. 

If  his  results  are  encouraging  he  need  not 
be  discouraged  by  advice  given  others.  If  his 
results  are  not  encouraging  he  needs  to  con- 
sider his  case  iu  the  light  of  general  experi- 
ence aud  the  advice  generally  applicable. 

The  amount  of  time  required  to  take  care  of 
600  hens  depends  upon  the  system,  the  meth- 
ods, aud  the  poultryman,  and  the  length  of 
the  day's  work  depends  in  addition  upon  the 
condition  of  the  plant  and  what  other  work 
the  poultryman  thinks  it  desirable,  or  finds  It 
necessary  to  do.  Most  poultrymen  starting 
with  insufficient  capital,  and  doing  much  of 
the  building  and  general  work  on  their  plants, 
never  fiud  the  days  or  the  seasons  long  enough 
for  the  work  that  may  be  done.  This  Is  partly 
because  being  inexperienced,  untrained,  they 
do  not  work  to  best  advantage,  but  poultry 
keeping  belongs  to  the  class  of  work  iu  which 
one  can  always  find  something  more  to  do  if 
he  looks  for  it.  Most  poultrymen  work  right 
up  to  their  limit,  and  then  feel  that  they  are 
not  doing  all  they  ought. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  L.  tell  us  bow  long 
he  works,  on  what  scale,  and  with  what 
results.  I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  poul- 
trymen who  are  making  a  living  from  poultry, 
and  not  working  over  thirteen  hours  twice  as 
many  days  in  the  year  as  they  work  less  than 
thirteen  hours 


Rash  Poultrymen. 

Editor  Farm-Poultry  :— I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  article,  li  The  Chicken  vs.  Cat 
Question,"  signed  L.  T.  Hopkins,  page  190, 
April  1st  Farm-Poultry,  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  both  sides  of  the  case. 

We  all  know  that  cats  are  partial  to  feathered 
meat  of  all  kinds.  We  all  know,  too,  that 
when  a  man  goes  some  quarter  mile  from  the 
home  buildings,  and  builds  small  bouses  in 
the  woods  that  are  full  of  underbrush  far 
enough  from  the  highway  as  not  to  be  seen, 
there  Installing  chickens  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  that  he  is  liable  to  some  losses.  He 
recently  killed  a  cat  the  owner  of  which 
would  t  have  taken  §10  for. 

Another  neighbor's  family  wasn't  safe  In 
their  own  door  >ard,  bullets  striking  in  the 
side  of  the  house  until  said  neighbor  made 
threats.  Some  of  his  neighbors  say  be  lost 
several  hens  and  his  dog  by  eating  eggs  he  had 
placed  around  for  his  neighbors'  animals. 

Seems  to  me  we  need  a  tax  on  that  kind  of 
a  man  as  much  as  on  cats.  R.  D.  A. 


It  isn't  a  tax  that  is  needed  on  that  kind  of 
men.   Fine  and  imprisonment  for  theirs. 


White 


Rock  Specials 
Portland. 


at 


The  American  White  Plymouth  Rock  Club 
offers  to  all  members  in  good  standing  October 
1st,  1905,  the  following  special  prizes  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  poultry  exhibition  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  Portland, 
Ore.,  October  5—11, 1905. 

1st.  2d.  3d. 

Cock,  $5.00      §3.00  $1.00 

Cockerel,  5.00  3.00  1.00 
Hen,  5.00        3.00  1.00 

Pullet,  5.00        3.00  1.00 

Pen,  5.00       3.00  1.00 

Display,  10.00 
Specially  designed  silk  badges  will  accom- 
pany the  cash  awards.  An  entry  of  not  less 
than  15  White  Plymouth  Rocks  Is  required  to 
compete  for  display  special.  The  prize  for  dis- 
play will  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  winning 
the  most  points  in  all  the  class  competitions; 
first  prize  to  count  10,  second  S,  third  6, fourth 
5,  fifth  4,  sixth  3,  seventh  2,  breeding  pen 
prizes  having  twice  the  value  of  single  speci- 
mens. The  exhibitor  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  entries  wins  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Information  regarding  club  membership  will 
be  gladly  furnished  by  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Setii  W.  Grkgory. 
Delavan,  Wis. 


The  name  Keen  Kutter 
eliminates  all  uncertainty  in  tool  buying. 
As  this  brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  all  you  need  remem. 
ber  in  buying  a  tool  of  any  kind  is  the  one  name  Keen  Kutter. 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  without  reserve  or  qualification  the 
best  tools  that  money,  brains  and  skill  can  produce.  No 
matter  how  much  you  pay,  no  matter  who  you  may 
have  thought  to  be  the  best  maker  of  a  particular  kind 
of  tool,  you  cannot  get  any  tool,  anywhere,  better 
than  those  sold  under  the  name  of  Keen  Kutter. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Keen  Kutter  tools 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


TooU  received  the  Qrand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition— the  only  luch  aicardeter  given  a  complete 

line  of  tools. 
,  Some  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools 
Chiiels.KnlTesotall  kinds, 
Hair  Clippers,  Scissors, 
Shears,    Adzes,  Axes, 
Brush  Hooks,  Chop- 
pers, Corn  Knires, 

Cleavers,  Hay   V  •  The 

Knives,  Scythes, 

6>m,  Bor««  M  Recollection 
*%$&3?lW  of  Quality 

Etc.  Remains  Long 

After  the 

Price  Is 
Forgotten." 


Send  for  Tool  Booklet. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


/rede  Mark  Registered, 


St.  Loots.  Ho.    298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


No.  10, 
Price  $8.00 


Ready  to 
Butcher? 

If  you  have  an  Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper  you  are  ready  to  butcher 
any  time.  This  machine  does  away 
with  all  the  hard  work  of  sausage 
and  scrapple-making.  Saves  meat 
and  money.  Cuts  fine  or  coarse ,  just 
as  you  want  it.  Will  save  its  cost  in 
a  week.  Be  sure  the  name  "Enter- 
prise" is  on  the  machine  you  buy. 


ENTERPRISE 


MEAT 
CHOPPERS 


cannot  get  out  of  order.  They  cut  clean  and  stay  sharp.  Will  not 
break  or  rust.  45  sizes  and  styles,  for  hand,  steam  and  electric  power, 
$1.50  to  $300.  With  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  and  an  Enterprise 
Sausage  Stuffer  you  can  take  care  of  all  your  meat,  besides  having 
daily  use  of  the  chopper  in  the  kitchen.  The  Sausage  Stuffer  is  also  a 
perfect  lard  and  fruit  press.  Write  for  the  " Enterprising  Housekeeper," 
a  book  of  200  choice  receipts  and  Kitchen  Helps,  sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  Co.  of  PA.,  2357  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kot  an  dunce  of  Mlco  Spar  Grit  is  wasted.  It  shines  and  sparkles 
no  matter  bow  deep  the  litter.  Hens  easily  find  it.  They  like 
It  and  will  choose  11  from  among  other  grits.  Feed  your  poultry 

MIG0  SPAR  CUBICAL  GRIT 

Its  sharp  edges  cut  up  food  promptly  without  getting  dull. 
Lime,  soda,  magnesia,  iron— all  ingredients  of  shell,  yolk  and 
albumen— are  found  In  it.  Bright  eyes,  healthy  muscles, 
active  egg  production,  good  health,  steady  profit  are  results 
of  Its  use.  Comes  at  one  cent  a  pound  in  100  pound  bags  at 


To  say.  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Publishers'  Announcements, 


Published  the   1st   and    15th  of    each  month. 


FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  Editor. 
Price,  Fifty  Cents  per  Year,  in  Advance. 
Six  Months,  25  Cents.      Single  Copies  Five  Cents.      One  Sample  Free. 

TAKE  NOTICE:  Add  to  each  F.-P.  subscription,  lor  postage,  for  delivery  in  Boston  or  sub-stations  of 
the  Boston  Post  Office,  also  to  foreign  countries,  48  cents  extra  to  yearly,  and  24  cents  lor  six  months.  This 
rule  applies  whether  a  subscription  is  straight  or  in  combination  with  other  papers. 
Remit  by  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order,  cash  or  postage  stamps  in  registered  letter. 
DON'T  SEND  SMALL  CHECKS 
On  Banks  other  than  Boston  or  New  York  unless  you  add  10  cents  to  the  amount  to 
cover  cost  of  exchange.  We  cannot  receive  them  otherwise.  New  rule  of  Boston  Banks. 
Address  all  letters,  and  make  all  payments  payable  to  FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

232  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GREEN  WRAPPER.  When  you  receive  Farm-Poultry  in  a  Green  Wrapper  your  subscrip- 
tion ends  with  that  issue.    Therefore,  please  send  cash  50c.  to  renew  —  lor  — 

We  Shall  Always  Stop  the  Paper  when  the  time  lor  which  it  is  paid  has  expired;  so  that  to  avoid 
missing  numbers  all  should  renew  promptly. 

Change  in  Address  —  When  ordering  a  change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  or  we  cannot  make  the  change;  our  list  is  kept  by  towns  first. 

Canvassers  Wanted  in  every  town  to  solicit  subscriptions.  Terms  sent  on  application.  Liberal  commis- 
sion paid  i  n  cash.  Send  lor  our  Terms  to  Agents. 

THE  -A.X>"\r3E3DEtTISI3NTC^  RATE 

Is  30  Cents  per  Agate  Line  Each  Issue. 
Fourteen  Lines  in  every  Inch  of  single  column  space.    Seven  average  Words  make  one  line. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FROM  ABOVE  RATE  according  to  space  used  within  a  stated  time. 
Send  for  Rate  Card. 

FORMS  CLOSE.— Ads.  must  he  received  by  the  8th  and  23d  ol  the  month  to  insure  insertion  in 
the  issues  of  the  15th  or  1st,  respectively. 

Copyright— 1905. 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  seco?id-class  matter. 

Some  Breeding  Questions. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry  :— A  year  ago 
you  very  kindly  answered  some 
Houdan  breeding  questions  for  me 
as  to  points  of  crest  and  size.  I  now 
want  to  ask  you  something  more  about  them 
in  another  line.  For  about  four  generations 
of  the  fowls  I  have  kept  Houdans  of  two  dif- 
ferent Btrains  and  White  Leghorns  of  about 
three  strains  side  by  side;  and  the  Houdans 
have  been  fully  the  equals  of  the  Leghorns  as 
layers,  except  not  beginning  to  lay  as  young 
as  pullets.  Now  I  have  no  trap  nest  facilities, 
and  not  very  many  yards  or  room  for  yards, 
yet  I  want  to  breed  from  my  Houdans  so  as 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  their  prolificacy 
In  large  white  eggs,  while  still  preserving 
their  beautiful  characteristics  also. 

I  have  noticed  in  grouping  and  regrouping 
them  at  sundry  times  that  -.he  average  num- 
ber per  hen  in  the  several  pens  was  not 
changed  by  the  changing  about  of  part  of 
tbem,  and  have  had  as  low  as  two  or  three  in 
a  pen;  hence  it  has  seemed  as  if  they  all  laid 
very  much  alike;  but  I  have  no  trap  nest 
records  to  prove  it.  I  have  not  time  and  will 
not  for  asea9on  or  two  attend  to  trap  nests. 
Can  you  give  any  suggestions  as  to  how  I 
might  breed  for  eggs  without  them  and  make 
a  little  progress?  I  believe  you  are  skeptical 
as  to  breeding  for  egg  laying;  but  how  is  it 
that  Houdans,  Leghorns  and  the  sundry  other 
heavy  layers  (and  layers  of  large  eggs  at 
that)  have  been  produced  as  compared  with 
original  meagre  supply  of  eggs  produced  by 
fowls  In  nature?  A.N. 


In  the  first  place  let  me  put  A.  N.  right  as 
to  my  position  in  breeding  for  egg  production. 
I  am  not  skeptical  about  breeding  for  laying 
quality.  On  the  contrary  I  believe  most 
firmly  that  whatever  good  quality  we  desire 
to  maintain  or  establish  we  must  breed  for — 
aud  breed  for  very  carefully.  My  skepticism 
— so  far  as  breeding  for  laying  qualities  is 
concerned — is  as  to  the  practical  results  of 
breeding  from  extremely  heavy  layers,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  carryiug  individ- 
ual breeding  to  the  extreme — that  is  of  arrang- 
ing to  identify  all  chicks  of  each  female  a9  well 
as  of  a  male  and  his  mates. 

The  instances  of  great  egg  production 
maintained  through  several  generations  and 
in  any  considerable  proportion  of  each  gener- 
ation are  rare.  Opposite  instances  are  numer- 
ous. A  good  many  people  who  have  bred 
at  the  same  time  from  very  heavy  layers  and 


from  good  layers — say  pens  that  would  aver- 
age about  150  eggs  per  hen  per  year — have 
found  the  good  layers  more  likely  to  produce 
stock  that  can  give  extraordinary  egg  yields 
than  the  extraordinary  layers.  Mr.  Cory  in 
his  communication  in  this  issue  tells  us  that 
he  has  found  his  very  heavy  layers  not  so 
good  in  fertility  as  others  until  quite  old 
hens.  Others  have  found  the  same  thing  and 
have  also  found  what  chicks  did  hatch  from 
heavy  layers  more  uneven  in  quality  than 
those  from  more  moderate  performers.  Of 
course  experiences  are  not  al <  alike.  Some 
great  layers  have  been  good  breeders,  and 
have  produced  a  few  daughters  equal  to  or 
superior  to  themselves  as  layers  and  a  great 
many  that  were  extra  good  layers.  But  the 
common  experience  Beems  to  be  that  the  flock 
as  a  flock  Is  improved  more  rapidly  by  breed- 
ing irom  average  good  layers,  and  this  expe- 
rience is  in  accord  with  a  general  principle 
of  breeding— that  individuals  greatly  superior 
to  their  race  or  family  in  any  particular  repro- 
duce their  excellence  in  but  a  few,  if  any,  of 
their  progeny,  the  remainder  being  often 
inferior  to  the  general  average  of  the  stock. 

That  is  one  reason  those  who  are  breeding 
from  phenomenal  layers  so  often  find  such 
wide  differences  in  the  records  of  their  stock. 
Then  reasoning  from  their  own  experience 
they  say  that  this  is  the  general  condition  in 
all  or  most  flocks,  and  that  whoever  will  take 
steps  to  learn  the  Individual  records  of  his 
flock  will  soon  find  it  out. 

Now  I  think  that  while  there  are  occasion- 
ally bens  that  are  poor  layers  and  also  hens 
that  are  phenomenal  layers  in  a  flock  made 
up  mostly  of  ordinary  good  layers,  that  in  most 
flocks  that  have  been  bred  with  some  care 
and  along  the  same  lines  for  several  genera- 
tions the  bens  will  lay  about  alike,  and  that 
the  variations  from  the  general  average  of 
performance  will  be  found  to  be  due  to 
special  conditions  affecting  certain  lots  of 
hens  rather  than  to  individual  constitutional 
differences,  and  that  when  there  are  constitu- 
tional differences  they  are  oftenest  not  differ- 
ences In  laying  capacity,  but  differences  in 
physical  tendencies  aud  conditions,  and  when 
these  were  properly  treated  the  hens  would 
lay  like  the  most  of  their  family,— and  I 
might  add — about  the  average  good  egg  yield. 

Mr.  N.'s  conclusion  that  his  hens  lay  about 
alike  is  warranted  by  what  he  notes  of  their 
average  production.  If  his  hens  lay  about 
alike  it  should  make  little  difference  which  he 


uses  for  breeders — a.s  far  as  breeding  for  eggs 
is  concerned,  He  can  select  for  other  point- 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  be  <p  running 
no  serious  risk  if  not  breeding  from  his  best 
layers. 

And  if  it  should  be  the  case  that  in  select- 
ing he  leaves  out  a  phenomenal  or  superior 
layer,  and  includes  ordinary,  or  possibly  poor 
layers,  that  may  not  be  so  serious  a  fault  as  al 
first  some  might  suppose.  Egg  production  is 
not  all,  and,  If  in  breeding  for  eggs,  one  loses 
size  and  breed  or  variety  characteristics,  or 
produces  a  race  of  fowls  that  In  appearance 
are  mighty  poor  specimens  of  their  kind,  he 
has  lost  more  than  he  has  gained. 

I  assume  from  what  Mr.  N.  saj  s  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  keeps  fowls  that  be 
requires  but  a  few  breeders.  That  being  the 
case  he  ought  by  ordinary  observation  to  be 
able  to  learn  very  soon  after  separating  his 
breeding  hens  whether  any  of  them  were  not 
laying,  or  laying  poorly.  If  there  are  any 
such  he  can  remove  them  and  substitute 
others. 

After  what  I  have  said  perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reply  to  the  question  how  the 
present  degree  of  egg  production  has  been 
reached  from  the  small  beginnings  of  "  fowls 
in  nature,"  but  a  brief  reply  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

How  many  eggs  fowls  produced  in  a  state 
of  nature,  we  do  not  know — in  fact,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  domestic  fowls  or 
their  progenitors  in  a  natural  state.  The 
jungle  fowl  of  India  is  commonly  credited 
with  being  the  ancestor  of  all  our  races  of 
domestic  fowls,  (chickens),  but  Inasmuch  as 
fowls  were  domesticated  In  prehistoric  times, 
and  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  jungle 
fowl  In  the  interim,  that  is  taking  a  great  deal 
for  granted.  Why  should  we  not  assume  that 
the  ancestors  of  our  races  of  domestic  fowls, 
being  found  by  some  of  our  prehistoric  ances- 
tors to  be  more  prolific  than  most  wild  fowls 
and  easily  domesticated,  were  domesticated 
primarily  because  of  their  prolificacy,  either 
in  the  wild  state,  or  developed  immediately 
with  domestication? 

There  is  nothing  improbable  or  unreason- 
able in  supposing  that  very  early  in  their 
domestic  history  hens  laid  enough  eggs  to 
make  it  an  object  to  keep  them  for  their  eggs. 
I  don't  consider  it  at  all  improbable  that  the 
best  layers  of  the  best  prehistoric  poultry 
keepers  laid  better  than  the  average  dunghill 
fowls  of  a  generation  ago,  or  than  many 
mongrel  fowls  and  some  better  bfed  today. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  do  not  seem 
likely  ever  to  get  authentic  information,  but 
there  are  other  rational  suppositions  besides 
the  fowl  in  a  state  of  nature,  laying  adozen 
or  so  of  eggs,  now  brought,  and  especially 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  such  remarkable 
producing  power  that  it  Is  vain  even  to 
imagiue  any  limits  being  set  for  it. 

Besides  this,  in  our  modern  experience  we 
find  lhat  by  careful  selection,  good  care,  ami 
good  feeding,  ordinary  fowls  are  within  a 
few  years  made  much  better  layers — brought 
up  to  the  general  average  of  good  layers. 
We  find  also  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  occasionally  for  a  year,  or  a  few  years, 
one  or  another  poultry  keeper  succeeds  in 
going  considerably  beyond  that  average  the 
general  good  average  has  remained  about  the 
same  since  as  far  back  as  we  have  records  of 
any  kind.  We  find  further  that  failing  good 
care  and  management,  fowls  quickly  deterio- 
rate in  egg  production  as  well  as  in  other  qual- 
ities. And  the  more  we  consider  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this  the  less  likely  we  are  to  exaggerate 
late  developments  in  poultry  culture  at  the 
expense  of  earlier  progress,  and  to  form 
extravagant  ideas  of  the  further  develop- 
ments possible. 

Unquestionably  our  fowls  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  the  fowls  of  any  previous 
generation  —  better  layers,  better  poultry, 
handsomer,  better  finished  in  appearance,  but 
the  improvements  have  not  been  in  such  ratio 
as  the  assumed  increase  in  egg  production, 
and  in  every  particular  breeders  have  had  lo 
recognize  limits  beyond  which  they  could  not 
go,  except,  perhaps,  with  an  occasional  speci- 
men. In  this  matter  of  egg  production  in 
particular  too  many  seem  to  Ihink  there  is  no 
limit  but  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  — 
some  don't  even  recognize  that.  Their  Idea  is 
that  no  matter  how  well  they  may  do,  there  is 
still  room  to  do  better.  I  don't  know  whether 
that  is  the  way  Mr.  N.  feels.  I  don't  know 
how  well  bis  hens  have  laid,  but  if  they  have 
done  as  well  as  most  Houdans  and  Leghorns 
do  with  good  care,  I  would  say  his  best  policy 
was  not  to  give  special  attention  to  breeding 
for  greater  and  greater  egg  yield,  but  only 
to  try  to  keep  the  hens  up  to  the  standard  in 
this  as  in  other  points. 


$600.00  EASILY  MADE 

we  will  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  business.  By  our  plan  you  can  begin 
in  asmal.  wayand  easily  makeSSOO  a  year 
at  home,  and  have  al1  the  fresh  eggs  and 
poultry  you  want  beside.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin,  as  eggs  will  be  40  cents  a  dozen 
soon.  New  illustrated  plan,  directions 
and  Catalogue  Free. 

Hills'  Poultry  Farm,  Box  215,  Ro«e  Hill,  N.  Y. 


CLIMATES  WEAK  OUT.   Smokes,  Sprays  and 

••Specifics*1  only  relieve  symptoms;  they  cannot  cure. 
Ourconstitutional  treatment  removes  the  CAUSES 
of  Asthma  and  Hay  Kever  from  the  Mood  and  nervous 
system.  Our  patieDts  enjoy  life  without  the  slightest 
return  of  symptoms.  Appetite  improved,  blood  en- 
riched, nerves  strengthened,  health  restored.  BOOK 
47F  FREE,  explaining  our  methods,  with  reports 
of  mauy  interesting  cases.  Address 

P.  HAROID  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


N  EGG  FACTORY 


A 

HHmust  be  furnished  the  proper  raw 
™*  ™"  materials  to  keep  going  to  its  full 
capacity.  HARVEY'S  Electric 
Ponltry  Food  will  keep  your  hens  busy  in 
winter  when  eggs  are  high — lots  more  money 
in  winter  eggs;  you  ought  to  feed  for  it. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  —  tells  how. 
Harvey  Seed  Co.,  19  Ellleott  St.,  BuffoIo.N.Y. 


NETTLETON'S 

LT.  BRAHMAS 

Winners  of  the  Blue  at  many  exhibitions.  Size  and 
quality  is  what  I  have. 

An  extra  nice  lot  of  young  birds  for  sale  after 
Oct.  1.  A  few  tins  season  breeding  cockerels  at  $5 
aud  $10  each,  grand  birds. 

C.  P.  NETTLETON,  Box  159,  Shelton,  Conn* 


—WARREN'S— 

Natural Jlsphak  Sand  Surfaced 
ROOFING 

Apply  It  yourself.  Makes  a  finished  gravel 
roof  which  never  needs  painting. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 
WARREN  CHEMICAL  &  MFG.  CO., 
30  Battery  Pl.»  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White,  Buff,  and  Silver  Wyandottes, 
and  White  Sherwoods. 

Breeding  stork  for  sale  from  Rivervlew  Poultry 
Yards.  Also,  young  stock  after  Sept.  1st,  from  my 
various  choice  breeds  of  prize  winners  and  utility 
birds,  from  the  above  breeds. 

KIVERVIEW  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Ellsworth,  Me, 


FOR  25  CENTS 

[  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY, 
|as  Us  name  implies,  is  a  prat- 
Jtical    poultry  journal.  It 
"tells  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  poultry;  how  to  get  the 
'maximum  results  out  of  your  stock 
at  the  minimum  of  cost;  how  to 
jjsave  money ;  how  to  tell  WHICH 
7hens  lav  and  which  hens  DO  NOT. 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  defends  and  pro- 
motes the  American  poultry  man's  interests  at  all  times. 
Yoa  can  keep  alireast  of  the  latest  ideas,  advancement?,  inven- 
tionsand  news  in  the  poultry  world  by  reading  COMMERCIAL 
FOULTRY— the  best,  brightest,  neatest,  most  up-to-date  and 
most  practical  poultry  journal  published.  All  advertisements 
appearing  in  Commercial  Poultry  are  guaranteed  to  be  reliable. 
64  to  100  pages  every  month.  Send  25  cents  (stamps  or  silver) 
to  pay  for  a  trial  six  month's  subscription. 

Every  poultryman 
should  have  a  reliable 
egg  tester.  It  will  prove 
a  time  and  money  saver 
the  year  round.  The 

 Gem  Egg  Tester  will  tell 

yuu  in  less  than  half  a  second  whether  an  egg  is  fresh, 
stale  or  bad.  Can  be  used  day  time  or  night.  In  testing 
out  in  fertile  eggs  during  incubation  it  is  invaluable.  FREE 
OFFER:  Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  people  in- 
terested in  poultry,  at  the  same  time  you  send  your  trial  25 
cent  subscription  for  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  and  we  will 
send  yon  a  Gem  Egg  Tester,  postpaid,  with  full  directions,  for 
your  trouble.  Only  one  egg  tester  given  to  each  person  for 
sending  two  poultry  men's  or  women  s  names  when  they  send 
25  cents  for  atrial  six  month  s  subscription.  COMMERCIAL 
POULTRY,  68  Washington  St.,  Dept.  11,  Chicago. 


EGG  TESTER 


[Union  lock 
Poultry 
piling 


PICKETS  LOCKED  IN  CABLES  | 

Can't  slip,  but  stretches  perfectly  to  fit  uneven 
gTound.   Fine  meshes  at  bottom  for  little  chicks. 
High  as  you  want  it,  1  to  7  ft.  A  poultry  fence 
for  all  fowls  that  does  not  sag. 
We  sell  direct  lo  Farmers  and  Poultrymen. 

Prompt  Shipments  at  Factory  Prlcts. 

^  Mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  California.  Write 
for  catalogue.  4 

CASE  BROS.,  28  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Cong. 


To  say,  when  writing  Advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARfl-POULTKY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


